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PASTORALIA 
Modern Dancing 
A GRAVE PASTORAL PROBLEM 


Many a pastor regards with serious alarm and deep anxiety the 
general trend of modern dancing which has taken a line of develop- 
ment totally and radically at variance with Christian modesty, 
reserve and self-respect. He laments his utter impotence in the 
presence of a movement that has assumed dimensions which place 
it beyond the possibility of all control. In the face of no other 
abuse, except perhaps that of indecent dress, does he feel such dis- 
couraging helplessness and experience the overwhelming sense of 
dismal failure. His warnings and admonitions addressed to his 
flock with all the ardent fervor that only a pastoral heart can com- 
mand have borne no fruit. They have remained unheeded. They 
are as though they had been spoken to the empty air. In this mat- 
ter he has been as one crying in the wilderness to no purpose and 
to no avail. Finally he has resigned himself to the inevitable and 
given up the unequal and unprofitable struggle. But his conscience 
is ill at ease and his heart is heavy within him. He cannot close 
his eyes to the havoc which is wrought by this modern abomina- 
tion among the younger members of his flock, and the ruin of 
Christian virtue sadly evident on every side. He abides his time 
and patiently waits for a more propitious opportunity to strike again 
at this vile thing that is frustrating his efforts and undoing what 
has laboriously been accomplished by long years of home training, 
school education and Christian instruction. 

The most discouraging feature of the whole affair is the supine 
apathy of those who by reason of their natural position and God- 
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given rights ought to be primarily concerned. Parents in this 
respect have proved most disappointing. Mothers, especially, to 
whom one would naturally and logically look for codperation and 
active support in this crusade against the evils of modern dancing, 
have evinced but slight interest and failed to render substantial 
assistance. They are either not aware of the dangers that threaten 
the innocence of their children or criminally indifferent to them. 
At all events, they have not rallied to the support of the clergy as 
might legitimately have been expected. The priest has been com- 
pelled to fight the battle singlehanded. The outcome could easily 
be foreseen; for every moral movement that is not backed by the 
home and parental cooperation is foredoomed to failure.’ 


Now, the priest is the last one to extinguish the spark of joy. He 
is no professional spreader of gloom and takes no delight in the 
part of the kill-joy. He loves to be greeted by smiles. He is 
happy when he sees around him faces radiant with cheerfulness 
and eyes sparkling with laughter. There is nothing puritanical in 
his make-up.* Sadness and mental depression he but too well knows 


1The pastor who denounces modern dancing is accused of ignorance of the 
situation or of imprudent zeal. This charge not only comes from the worldly, 
in which case it does not surprise us, but not unfrequently is found on the lips 
of Catholic mothers who undertake to justify the reprehensible conduct of their 
sons and daughters. It is, indeed, a strange phenomenon to see good Catholic 
mothers connive at the waywardness of their children. We have here a telling 
example of the powerful influence exercised by our environment. Father EL 
Hocedez, S.J., justly complains of this unsympathetic attitude of Catholic 
mothers: “Jis n’y entendent rien, disent les mondaines en parlant des prédica- 
teurs et des confesseurs, voire des Evéques. Et des jeunes filles plus honorables 
que pieuses, méme des méres chrétiennes répétent: ils n’y entendent rien.” (Les 
Danses, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1924.) Paul Raymond, a 
French author who cannot be suspected of clerical prejudices, is even more 
explicit, in his denunciation of parental indifference. “Les méres de famille,” 
he writes, “sont @ ce sujet d’une inconscience et d'une naiveté sans limite!” 
(Quoted from Danseront-elles? Enquéte sur les danses modernes. Introduction 
et conclusions de José Germain; Paris, Povolzky, 1923.) M. J. Jacquin speaks 
even more plainly and emphatically: “Nos premiers adversaires sont les méres 

Elles nient levidence méme.” 

2The Puritan frowns upon pleasure. It is his idea that all pleasures in 
which man indulges are stolen sweets. He cannot understand that God is 
pleased to see his children happy and that He kindly smiles upon their play. 
Chesterton well describes the Puritan mentality in the following passage, remark- 
able for its psychological penetration: “This is the essential Puritan idea, that 
God can only be praised by direct contemplation of Him. You must praise God 
only with your brain; it is wicked to praise Him with your passions or your 
physical habits or your gesture or your instinct of beauty. Therefore it is 
wicked to worship by singing or dancing or drinking sacramental wines or build- 
ing beautiful churches or saying your prayers when you are half asleep. We 
must not worship by dancing, drinking, building or singing; we can only wor- 
ship by thinking. Our heads can praise God, but never our hands and feet. 
That is the true and original impulse of the Puritans.” (George Bernard Shaw; 
New York, John Lane Company.) In other words, the Puritan has completely 
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to constitute a favorable soil in which the seeds of evil thrive. 
Spontaneous joyfulness and cheerfulness, on the other hand, he 
welcomes as potent allies of virtue. Mindful of the words of St. 
Paul he encourages lightheartedness, gladness and mirthfulness.* 
To wholesome fun he is nowise opposed and he is quite willing to 
promote all legitimate schemes intended to bring brightness into the 
lives of those entrusted to his care. To put him down as an enemy 
to joy is absolutely contrary to facts and does him a great injustice. 
Accordingly, if we find him in the rdle of one who represses, curbs 
and restrains the young in their activities, we may be sure that he 
does not assume this part from choice or some innate sourness of 
disposition, but that it has been forced upon him by dire circum- 
stances. This we must grasp thoroughly if we wish to understand 
the hostile attitude of the priest towards modern dancing.‘ 


THE DANCE AS A ForM OF RECREATION 


Much discussion and controversy has always centered around the 
subject of dancing. Whilst its enemies have hotly and fiercely 
denounced it as the source of numerous moral and physical evils, 
its advocates have extolled its benefits and emphasized its artistic 
and recreational value. Both sides have fallen into gross exaggera- 
tions which make it extremely difficult to arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of its merits or demerits as the case may be. We will try 
to avoid exaggerations in either direction and subject the matter 
to a calm, dispassionate and impartial inquiry. Only an examina- 
tion conducted on such a basis can result in a fair and just evalua- 


tion of the situation. 
The appeal of the dance is practically universal. Old and young 


lost the notion of the sacramental principle, that is, that the sensible can be made 
the vehicle of something spiritual and that there is no thing so mean and insig- 
nificant that it cannot be made to contribute to the glory of God. 

8 “Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I say, rejoice.” (Phil. iv. 4.)  Cfr.: 
P. W. von Keppler, More Joy; tr. by Jos. McSorley, C.S.P.; St. Louis, B. Herder. 
In this charming booklet the author vindicates the right of man, especially of 
childhood and youth, to joy and happiness. No, the Church and its clergy can- 
not be accused of hostility towards joyfulness and legitimate amusements. It 
is well known that in the ages of faith the Church generously provided for the 
recreational needs of the people and that the ecclesiastical festivals were the only 
bright spots in the drab and monotonous lives of the poor. 

4Let us not forget that Catholic priests are by far less vehement and absolute 
in the denunciation of popular amusements and fashions than the ministers of 
non-Catholic denominations or even social workers. Consequently, when they do 
po fit to stigmatize abuses along this line their word ought to carry additional 
weight. 
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succumb to its lure. This universality of appeal cannot be ex- 
plained except by the supposition that there is something in the 
dance that answers to fundamental and powerful human instincts. 
But whatever responds to basic natural impulses possesses by that 
very fact a measure of justification. It must be borne in mind that 
we are now speaking of dancing in the abstract, and not by any 
means of concrete types of dancing which may have no justifica- 
tion whatsoever and deserve frank and unconditional condemnation. 
This remark seems necessary in order to forestall objections at this 
juncture.® Pe all 

The perennial charm exerted by the dance is due to the following 
circumstances. It affords an opportunity for the joy of motion 
and pleasing muscular exercise. It meets the desire for rhythm and 
harmonious repetition, so unaccountably agreeable to human nature. 
It provides an outlet for pent-up emotions and gives them creative 
and esthetic expression. Lastly, it potently appeals to man’s social 
nature and satisfies his yearning for companionship and human con- 
tacts. A little thought will convince us that the modern dance 
really no longer embodies these inoffensive elements, and that its 
attraction must be sought on another plane. And that is the first 
and most serious quarrel which we have with modern dancing that 
it is not dancing at all, but something wholly unartistic, unwhole- 
some and degenerate. How the modern dance has deteriorated and 
fallen away from the erstwhile ideal type will appear in the course 
of our presentation. 

A moderate, sane and well balanced account of the nature of 
dancing can be found in Dr. Koch’s manual of Moral Theology. 
It reads: “Dancing holds in social life a place that cannot be 
ignored. It appeals strongly to the desire to express in rhythmical 
——— ” 

5 The following statement though exaggerated still brings home the universal 
character of dancing. “The story of the dance,” writes Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
berg, “is the history of human civilization, of its progress and regress.” (Psy- 
chology and Social Sanity; New York, Doubleday, Page & Co.) Similarly, 
Dr. G. Th. White Patrick writes: “Dancing is a pastime as old as the human 
race.” (The Psychology of Relaxation; New York, Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
“Dancing,” says an article in The New International Encyclopedia, “is universal, 
but the motives vary from tribe to tribe. . . . The origin of dancing may be 
traced to a universal desire of expressing emotion by action.” “Savages,” Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall tells us, “are nearly all great dancers, imitating every animal they 
know, dancing out their own legends, with ritual sometimes so exact that error 
means death. The character of people is often learned from their dances, and 
Moliére says the destiny of nations depends on them.” (Adolescence; Its Psy- 


chology and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, 
Religion and Education; New York, D. Appleton and Company.) 
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motion the exuberant spirit and vitality of youth, and gratifies the 
craving for society and companionship. If indulged for the sake 
of recreation and social fellowship, it is, in the words of St. Francis 
de Sales, morally indifferent, 7. ¢., neither good nor bad in itself; 
but as now commonly practiced, it tends to evil and entails many 
dangers. The best dances are not above suspicion, and therefore 
dancing should be indulged in but rarely and for a short time. 
Though the danger involved is often great, it would nevertheless be 
wrong to condemn dancing absolutely.”® 


In the above given description of the dance a factor which to 
some will seem essential has been left out. The factor alluded to, 
as the reader readily surmises, is the sexual factor. The omission, 
however, has been intentional. Though no doubt much of the 
attraction of the modern dance lies in its sex appeal, this appeal is 
not essential to the dance as such and frequently is absent, especially 
in the ceremonial dance and in some forms of the folk dance. 
Dancing, however, as now understood and practiced has a distinctly 
sexual emphasis. But the introduction of the sex element does not 
necessarily make the dance morally objectionable, for under certain 
circumstances the appeal to man’s sexual nature is permissible; it 
does, however, demand the greatest caution and the most exacting 
vigilance. The presence of the sex appeal contains awful possibili- 
ties of perversion and its overemphasis in the modern dance, devoid 
of esthetic features, has caused the present deterioration of this 
popular form of recreation.” 


6A Handbook of Moral Theology; adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss; 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. The commonsense, keen discernment and mod- 
eration of judgment manifest in this passage, are typical of all the decisions 
rendered in the Koch-Preuss manual, which, therefore, well merits the popu- 
larity it has won. 

7 That the modern dance has been impoverished and that it overstresses the 
sex appeal is admitted by all impartial observers. A social worker passes the 
following verdict: “And what of the emotional satisfactions of the dance itself? 
Very little zsthetic content remains in the modern foxtrot, with its simplified 
steps which can be learned in one evening. The possible pleasure in skillful 
performance, in the dance as a dramatic expression, is extremely limited. The 
dancing therefore becomes either a simple physical response to rhythm or a means 
of erotic stimulation.” (Maria Ward Lambin, This Business of Dancing, in 
The Survey, July 15, 1924.) The same sentiment is voiced by Prof. Charles H. 
Farnsworth: “With the development of other forms of artistic expression, and 
the living under artificial conditions, that civilized life requires, the dance has 
not only lost much of its artistic significance, but it has become debased in many 
cases and employed for unworthy ends. . . . In Christian countries, there is 
not only a tendency not to recognize dancing as a legitimate form of artistic 
expression, but to consider it rather a frivolous pastime. That the degenerate 
and unwholesome forms of dancing that prevail so largely in civilized countries 
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A PsycHoLocist’s VIEW ON THE BENEFITS OF DANCING 


Fairness demands that we rehearse what may be said in favor of 
the dance as well as what may be urged against it. We will, there- 
fore, give our attention to a psychologist and allow him to make his 
plea. The psychologist to whom we will listen was a man of schol- 
arly attainments, conservative tendencies and sane judgment, who 
ranked high in his profession and enjoyed an international reputa- 
tion. We refer to the late Prof. Hugo Muensterberg. This is his 
testimony. 


“The dance is a wonderful discharge of stirred up energy; its 
rhythmical form relieves the tension of the motor apparatus and 
produces a feeling of personal comfort. . . . The dance makes 
life smooth in the midst of hardship and drudgery. . . . The 
overworked factory girl does not seek rest for her muscles after the 
day of labor, but craves to go on contrasting them in the rhythmic 
movements of the dance. The hardest worked part of the com- 
munity has usually been the most devoted to the gayety of popular 
dances. . . . And with the joyfulness comes the sociability. 
Throughout the history of civilization the dance has been above all 
democratic, and has reinforced the feeling of good fellowship, of 
community, of intimacy, of unity. . . . Far from the licence of 
haphazard movements, the self-expression of the dancer is thus 
regulated and bound by rules which are taken by him as prescrip- 
tions of beauty. To dance thus means a steady adjustment to artis- 
tic requirements; it is an zesthetic education by which the whole 
system of human impulses becomes harmonized and unified.’”’* It 


justify this feeling cannot be denied, at the same time there is distinct evidence 
of a widespread movement in which the attitude towards dancing is undergoing 
a radical change.” (A Cyclopedia of Education; New York, The Macmillan 
Company. ) 

8 Other psychologists speak in a similar manner. Let us hear Dr. Hall. 
“Dancing,” he writes, “is one of the best expressions of pure play and of the 
motor needs of youth. Perhaps it is the most liberal of all’ forms of motor 
education. . . . Instead of the former vast repertory, the stately pavone, the 
graceful and dignified saraband, the wild saltarelle, the bourrée with song and 
strong rhythm, the light and skippy bolero, the courtly bayadére, the dramatic 
plugge, gavotte, and other peasant dances in costume, the fast and furious fan- 
dango, weapon and military dances; in place of the pristine power to express 
love, mourning, justice, penalty, fear, anger, consolation, divine service, symbolic 
and philosophic conceptions, and every industry or characteristic act of life in 
pantomime and gesture, we have in the dance of the modern ballroom only a 
degenerate relict, with at best but a very insignificant culture value, and too 
often stained with bad associations. This is most unfortunate for youth, and 
for their sake a work of rescue and revival is greatly needed; for it is perhaps, 
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is quite plain that the author speaks of the ideal dance that really 
requires syminetry, harmony and elegance of movement, and that 
his description cannot apply to the modern impoverished form, that 
lacks esthetic qualities and has been reduced to the simplest and 
most inartistic movements and attitudes. 

Testimony of this kind could be multiplied; in fact, it would be 
easy to adduce a host of witnesses, all of whom testify to the same 
effect. To the testimony of the psychologist we might add that of 
t:ie sociologists which is identically the same. The upshot of our 
inquiry amounts to this, that, though psychologists and sociologists 
assign an important recreational and cultural function to the dance, 
they are unanimous in condemning the forms it has assumed in our 
days. These forms are denied esthetic merit and recreational 
value.’ No religious considerations enter into this appraisal which 


not excepting even music, the completest language of the emotions and can be 
made one of the best schools of sentiment and even will, inoculating good states 
of mind and exorcising bad ones as few other agencies have power to do. 
Right dancing can cadence the very soul, giving nervous poise and control, bring 
harmony between basal and finer muscles, and also between feeling and intellect, 
body and mind. It can serve both as an awakener and a test of intelligence, 
predispose the heart against vice, and turn the springs of character toward 
virtue.” (L.c.) At first blush these claims seem exaggerated, but we must 
remind ourselves of the fact that the writer has in view the beautiful dances of 
the past and that he is not prepared to make the same claim for the modern 
counterpart of those highly artistic and complex creations, the exact performance 
of which called for no mean skill and dexterity. 


® Here is another witness. “When we speak of dancing as a very perfect 
means of relaxation,” says Dr. Patrick, “we refer, of course, to healthful forms 
of the dance as exhibited in the folk-dances and in the dances of children. The 
modern social dance as it exists in America, in which the sex element has become 
too prominent, associated also as it is with night hours, electric lights, dust, and 
bad air, has slight recreational value as compared with the earlier and healthier 
forms of folk-dancing. To understand the truth of this, it is only necessary 
to ask ourselves whether the dancers of to-day are likely to be the fathers and 
mothers of the future citizens of America. Sociologists are already well aware 
that we must look in quite another direction for these.” (L.c.) In all these 
pronouncements the burden is the same. It is repeated with wearisome insistence 
and tedious monotony. If men who are not actuated by supernatural motives 
and who are not inspired by Christian ideals of virtue and purity speak in this 
fashion, have we not a right to expect a much more determined attitude on the 
part of Catholic parents? Truly, these men put to shame Catholics who can 
bring themselves to condone and to defend what is patently indefensible. 

Let us hear an educator on the same subject. Dr. J. Franke writes: “Auch 
soll nicht geleugnet werden, dass der Tanz, als Kunst betrachtet, das Gefuehl 
fuer schoene und edle Haltung wecken, und dass der durch den Tanz bedingte 
Schliff Ecken und Kanten der aeusseren Haltung verschwinden lassen kann, die 
im Verkehr unangenehm beruehren wuerden. Endlich war der gesellschaftliche 
Tanz bis vor einigen Jahren fast das einzige Mittel unbefangener Annaeherung 
der Geschlechter und so von grosser Bedeutung fuer die Anknuepfung zarter 
Bande.” And now comes the inevitable refrain: “Die gesellschaftlichen Taenze 
waren in den letzten Jahren vielfach ausgeartet. Tango und andere unanstaendige 
auslaendische Taenze verdraengten sichtlich die guten Taenze frueherer Zeit. 
Freches, herausforderndes Verhalten trat beim Tanze an die Stelle zuechtiger 
Bewegungen und schoener Reigen.” (Lexikon der Paedagogik. Herausgegeben 
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is made on a purely psychological and sociological basis. The 
strictures passed by these scientists, whose outlook is confined to 
this world, are usually far severer than any pastor of souls would 
care to make them. The most condemnatory utterances about the 
modern dances have come from physicians who have no sympathy 
for religion and very little for morality as we understand it, and 
who use as their final test only their medical experiences. 

This is very significant. It clearly proves that the priest’s op- 
position to modern dancing is not unreasonable, but that it is well 
founded and borne out by facts. Those who try to justify their 
indulgence in modern dancing have to face a formidable array of 
arguments drawn from the whole periphery of human experience. 
They have against them not only moral theology, but psychology, 
sociology and psychiatry as well. These sciences approach the sub- 
ject from different angles of vision which often lie widely apart. 
Their accord, therefore, is rather remarkable and gives a cumula- 
tive strength to their testimony. To flout evidence of this kind 
would be foolish and arrogant. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


von Ernst M. Roloff ; ‘St. Louis, B. Herder.) Rarely do we find such unanimity 
of opinion on any question as it exists on the subject of the degeneracy of mod- 
ern dancing. No discordant voice mars the universal harmony. 














SOCIAL ACTION AS A PASTORAL WORK 
By J. Canavan, S.J. 


Briefly the social problem is the problem of giving to everyone 
who is willing to work a fair share of the world’s wealth, and of 
providing for those who, for one reason or another, are unable to 
provide for themselves. Even when stated thus broadly, it is obvi- 
ous that the social question, though primarily economic, has a moral 
aspect and may give rise to many delicate, complex moral cases 
involving the rights of owners, the validity of contracts, the duty 
of almsgiving, and so forth. Nowadays, however, the social prob- 
lem is a religious and moral problem in a more urgent sense, be- 
cause behind every attempted solution of it by non-Catholics there 
is a philosophy, implicit or explicit. Socialist writers and thinkers 
seek a broader basis for their policy than mere economic expediency. 
They try to justify their methods and aims by founding them upon 
a convenient philosophy. They have their views upon the existence 
and providence of God, upon the destiny of man, upon the immor- 
tality of the soul, upon a future life, upon the value of this passing 
world. And even though a social writer does not openly defend 
an un-Christian or agnostic philosophy, yet if he constantly handles 
his subject in a materialistic spirit, his work will be an indirect 
attack upon Christianity, all the more dangerous because it seems 
to be unprejudiced, objective, and positive. 

If, therefore, these persons put forward a plausible solution of 
the social question which seems to make for the advantage of 
workers and wage-earners, the workers and wage-earners who are 
much interested in improving their conditions will adopt the means 
proposed and gradually swallow the implications. And if the 
Church does nothing more than criticize the plans and proposals of 
others, if Catholic social reformers take up a negative attitude 
towards pressing problems and do no constructive thinking, the 
Catholic workingman will be much affected by a cheap sneer against 
his Church, on the ground that she imposes a patient acquiescence 
in evil as a moral duty, thus permitting the usurer, the sweater, the 
profiteer and the swindler to exploit, for their own benefit, the con- 
sciences of the workers. He will be told that this sort of teaching 
9 
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may be edifying for a girls’ Sunday school, but hardly robust 
enough for the battle of life: and little by little, sooner or later, he 
will begin to think that the charge is true. How often are we 
Catholics accused of placing our center of gravity outside the world! 
It is a variation of the old taunt flung at our Lord by the Pharisees, 
“If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross’; and 
doubtless there were many on Calvary who thought the challenge 
clever and decisive. 


I know there is a sufficient answer to this objection, but is it an 
answer our workingmen will understand? Their grievances and 
hardships are very real: for them hunger is a fact; they are not 
always treated justly by employers; they feel that they cannot stand 
alone against the vast resources of trusts and syndicates. When, 
therefore, someone with a gift of easy speech, tells them that they 
should regard themselves as a class necessarily at war with another 
class, points out to them that they will win their way, if they stand 
together, by the mere weight of numbers, hints that they should 
not be too sensitive to right and wrong because God is always on 
the side of the big battalions, refers to successes already achieved 
and holds out hopes of greater things to come, offers them the 
chance of entering an association already established and formidable, 
it is too much to expect that the workingman will hold himself 
aloof. I do not mean to imply that no Catholic should join a Labor 
union, or that we should set up sectarian unions in opposition to 
those now existing. What I do mean to say is that if we do not busy 
ourselves about these interests which our workingmen have most 
at heart, we shall lose touch with them and find eventually that they 
have strayed from the fold. To be a member of a Labor union 
can do a Catholic no harm; on the contrary, it will do him nothing 
but good if he remains a Catholic. The problem is to keep him a 
Catholic Labor unionist. 


The clergy can render no greater service to the Church than 
that of safeguarding the faith of the Catholic workingman. To do 
so we must get into touch with the men, realize their difficulties 
and help them in a practical way. We should not be content with 
abstract studies. We must not merely teach, we must do. Just 
as the Apostles organized the distribution of alms so we must organ- 
ize our workingmen for economic purposes. 
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There are openings. Labor unions do not cover the whole range 
of economic needs. 

The social worker’s first duty is to study the ground. He must 
find out where the openings are. His study will not be very profit- 
able if he merely dips into a volume of moral theology, reads a con- 
cise treatise on economics, studies a book by a socialist writer and 
another refuting socialist fallacies. This kind of study may be put 
to some use in a lecture-hall or in a drawing-room; but it is too 
shadowy and abstract to yield results in the social conflict. Some 
study of the sort must be done, but, in the main, real knowledge is 
not to be gained from what other people say about the workers, but 
from what the workers say about themselves. We are dealing with 
life, a very concrete, complex, moving thing; with conditions that 
are fully evident to our eyes if we would only look at them; with 
needs that agitate large masses of men. Solitary study cannot be 
social study in the real sense. We must, if we wish to be social 
workers, get into touch with men: otherwise our schemes worked 
out in seclusion may be practically worthless; in any event they 
are likely to be resented, because men suspect projects which are 
not evolved in collaboration with themselves. Besides, our whole 
object should be to rouse in our parishioners the desire to improve 
their conditions by methods which are in full conformity with 
Catholic teaching. Consequently we must study the problem with 
them and not apart from them. 


Once the main principles have been grasped, that is, the leading 
Catholic principles concerning property, wages, work, and the 
importance proper to material things in general in the divine plan 
of the world, the studies of the earnest Catholic social worker 
should revolve round the concrete facts that fall under his ex- 
perience. And these studies should be made in common with 
others, the others being the Catholic workers in the parish or dis- 
trict. They should be formed into a study club. It is of prime im- 
portance that the club be composed of persons whom the pastor 
wishes to organize, 1.e., of the workingmen. The members, of 
course, are not to be chosen at random. ‘They should be picked 
men, intelligent, steady, serious, and as a rule, young. Why do we 
say that the bulk of the members should be drawn from the work- 
ing classes? Because, in the first place, the object of social service 
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is not merely to relieve distress, but to train the workingmen to 
self-respect, thrift, sobriety, and confidence, which can best be done 
by setting them to think out their problems. And secondly, be- 
cause persons who belong to the leisured classes, even though they 
be filled with the loftiest philanthropic ideals, just because they have 
no urgent need of these economic institutions to build a house or to 
provide for old age, are less likely than the workingmen themselves 
to be devoted to and keen about the workingmen’s welfare. The 
wage-earners are intimately concerned in devising expedients to 
improve their lot; success or failure to do so touches them nearly; 
whereas the man of means will not suffer unduly in his pocket or 
his comfort if opportunities are missed or wrongly handled. Too 
many study clubs fail because the personnel has been badly chosen. 


It is a mistake to imagine that only those who have some ac- 
quaintance with wide, abstract, economic problems are fit to be 
members of a social study club. The kind of club we are con- 
sidering is not modeled on the extension courses of the universities : 
it is a practical device for drawing men together to discuss, examine 
and solve, under the direction of the pastor, the economic problems 
of everyday life as they see and feel them. They are not to think 
that they are called upon to unravel the mysteries of high finance or 
even to understand them. It is more profitable for them to restrict 
their views to their own parish. It would certainly be wiser to 
make an exact survey of the fields lying inside their own boundary 
fences before setting out to chart the outer seas. Consequently, by 
a study club, we mean a club where the workingmen come to dis- 
cuss and examine facts which have fallen under their own observa- 
tion, with the. view to turning their knowledge to practical purpose 
by corporate action. The members must be active, not merely 
sleeping partners upon whose passive and languid minds schemes 
and theories have been thrust from outside by learned persons who 
know nothing of the parish or the township, but much about the 
world at large. Study the parish before you begin to renew the 
earth. Study is necessary, accurate study, else our enthusiasm may 
be ill-placed and misdirected. And the study must be sweetened 
by sympathy, or it will lack driving power and insight. Nothing 
can be accomplished without knowledge and sympathy; the former 
must be at first hand, the latter will be most readily found in those 
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who are most affected by the conditions we are attempting to 
remedy. 

Though a parish is only a small angle of the earth, yet it is a 
little world in itself. It cannot be understood in a day or radically 
changed in a week. Much patient thought must be given to its 
needs and the way to meet them. We give a list of subjects of 
enquiry about which first hand information should be acquired. 
The list is not complete. It does not meet all cases. It should be 
amended, filled out, and adapted according to the conditions of the 
parish. It is prepared only as a rough specimen. 

(1) Habitation: Lodgings, rent, cleanliness, sanitary condi- 
tions, etc. 

(2) Food: The kinds, quality, price, what proportion of wages 
spent on food, what amount of food is prepared in the house, viz.: 
is bread baked at home or bought ready made, etc. 

(3) Health: Disease and its causes; infant mortality and its 
causes. Do workers and their families receive adequate medical 
attention when they require it. How does the Health Insurance 
work, etc. 

(4) The Conditions of Work: The day wage, the yearly wage, 
interruptions and unemployment, labor exchange, the fringe of un- 
employed necessary for the successful carrying on of certain enter- 
prises (viz.: bread making and stevedoring), and the way to deal 
with it, etc. 

(5) The Workmen’s Expenditure: Thrift, facilities for invest- 
ing savings; is a codperate store feasible, or a credit bank, etc. 

(6) Associations: Insurance, codperative banks, social so- 
cieties, etc. 

(7) Education: Night schools, technical instruction, appren- 
ticeship, etc. 

(8) Amusements: Cinematograph, social and athletic clubs, 
parish halls, etc. 

Since this is too wide a field for one man to cover, different mem- 
bers of the study club should be set aside to collect facts and sta- 
tistics about particular questions. Or the subject may be divided 
on other lines. One might under some of the points mentioned 
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above consider the conditions of the miners; another, the railway 
workers; another, the agricultural laborers, and so on. Or the 
inquiry might be limited to a special category, viz.: children or in- 
fants. Or again the club might study a recurrent economic fact, 
and analyze its causes and its effects—strikes, for example. Ob- 
viously, the whole vast extent of social action and inquiry may be 
divided and subdivided. The make-up of the parish itself will 
determine the details and the plans of the study club. But the point 
I should like to insist upon is that all genuine, fruitful social work, 
from the pastoral standpoint, must be based upon first-hand evi- 
dence, collected by the workingmen themselves, of our own country 
and the conditions obtaining there, parish by parish. Painstaking 
inquiry is necessary before we can understand the bearing and value 
of any proposed solution, and this inquiry must be made into actual 
facts. It avails little to know what Adam Smith thinks of free and 
open competition, if I do not know what my neighbors think of it. 

The study club, therefore, should be carefully chosen, and it 
should be given work to do which is within the competence of its 
members. Now and again a lawyer or a banker or an expert 
cooperator may be invited to lecture to the club in their special sub- 
jects; but the lecture should always deal with a matter which is of 
practical importance to the members. For instance, the members, 
as a result of their inquiries, may see an opening for a benefit so- 
ciety in the parish. A friendly lawyer might then be asked to in- 
struct them in the laws which govern societies of this kind. 

All through, the pastor’s special province should be to guide the 
club prudently, first from the religious, and, secondly, from the 
social point of view. The religious element will always be implicit 
from the mere fact that he, the representative of the Catholic 
Church, is engaged in this work; but it may often be explicitly put 
forward. In fact the pastor may find that his social organizations, 
study clubs, athletic clubs, credit banks, codperative societies, etc., 
may supply members for various sodalities and confraternities. 
Then, as a social worker, his chief concern should be to instill into 
his parishioners the true spirit of social action. For instance, if 
it is thought feasible to establish a codperative store, he must make 
sure that the codperators understand their aims and duties, that the 
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members are determined to support the store, that they regard it not 
merely as a good expedient for enriching themselves individually, 
but also as a means of providing the whole body of codperators 
with better goods at a more reasonable price than that charged by 
the retailers. Or again, if a credit bank is founded, he must make 
it quite plain that the object is not so much to enrich the shareholders 
as to help those who are in immediate need of money for some use- 
ful purpose. Loans, therefore, will not be given which, though the 
transaction may seem to be profitable to the bank as a commercial 
concern, would increase rather than relieve the difficulties of the 
borrowers. The true social worker does more than organize selfish- 
ness and turn it into collective egoism. He must be inspired by 
some vision of a new earth, if he is to do his work efficiently. 
Obviously social work undertaken in this high spirit is pastoral 
work. Is it not evident that to encourage thrift is to call for self- 
sacrifice, without which thrift is impossible? Is not a home, decent 
and comfortable, the seed-ground of Catholic Faith and morals? 
By giving facilities for credit do we not at once relieve the indigent 
and open up to them a hope of future prosperity due to honest 
labor? This is charity; not the charity which merely feeds the 
poor from day to day, but the charity which lifts them out of pov- 
erty, when that is possible, to comparative affluence. The wage- 
earner will no longer feel he is a nobody pitted against forces he 
cannot control, but that he stands among friends who have the same 
interests; he will realize that he is not completely at the mercy of 
speculators, of industrial crises, sickness or unemployment, but that 
he possesses something stable. That he has guarantees against ill 
fortune. If he can thank the pastor for this sense of stability, for 
these improved conditions of living, the pastor may well feel that 
he has struck a blow for God’s Kingdom on earth. He will find 
that he can more easily induce his workingmen parishioners to 
attend to their religious duties. For the pastor’s chief aim in his 
social undertakings is to bring his parishioners into direct contact 
with the supernatural mission of the Church through their secular 
organizations. Social action, when embarked upon by a Catholic 
priest, fails in perfect charity if it does not bring souls into touch 
with God’s grace and the Sacraments which are its channels. 
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Difficulties must be expected; opposition will be aroused; mis- 
takes, undoubtedly, will be made. But a great reward will be 
reaped if the pastors only begin to show that they are ready to help 
their parishioners wholeheartedly and prudently, in the strenuous 
battle of life. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


The Presence of God 


“In Deo vivimus, et movemur et sumus.” (Acts xvii. 28.) 


Any priest who is really solicitous regarding his own sanctifica- 
tion will value and try to avail himself of every help that he can 
think of, and will be most anxious to employ not only one or some, 
but every means within his reach which may serve to further the 
end he has so much at heart. Now, one of these means (and an 
extremely important one), is to cultivate a habitual consciousness 
of the Presence of God. “Walk before me, and be perfect” were 
the words addressed by God Himself to Abram (Gen. xvii. 1), and 
they are interpreted to mean: “Bear ever in mind the fact of My 
presence. For, the vivid sense of My nearness, and the habitual 
realization that I am an actual witness of all your thoughts, words 
and deeds will cause you to restrain yourself from ever offending 
Me, in any way, and will lead you on and on to perfection.” 


Though we have to exercise our imagination, in order to bring 
and keep before us the thought of God’s presence, let us reflect 
that we are not here imagining something purely fanciful and 
untrue, such for instance, as a boy does, when to strengthen his 
good resolution, he is told to imagine (what is not really the case, 
viz.) that his master or his father, or someone else whom he respects 
and fears, is watching him. In the case which we are now consid- 
ering, we are asked to imagine only what is most certain and real, 
and what would remain equally true even though we never adverted 
to it at all. 

To enter upon this practice, in a profitable manner, it will be well 
to set clearly before us the teaching of the Church on the subject. 
She assures us that God is everywhere present, in three different 
ways. He is present, first, by His knowledge; secondly, by 
His power; and thirdly, by His essence. Let us consider each 
separately. 


(1) By His knowledge. Wherever I may be, and what- 
ever I may be doing, God sees me. His eyes are fixed upon me, 
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in all places and at all times. I live and act, as it were, under His 
direct gaze. Furthermore, His knowledge of me, every instant of 
my life, is most exact, most perfect, and most minute and far- 
reaching. No thought, however transient, can arise in my mind, 
but He knows it. No care or trouble or temptation or disappoint- 
ment can approach me but He is aware of it, and knows its strength 
and violence and effects upon my soul. In short, He knows me so 
thoroughly through and through, that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for Him to know me and all my thoughts, feelings and desires 
more perfectly and exhaustively, even were He to withdraw His 
attention from all other beings, in order to rivet the whole of His 
attention on me alone. 

(2) He is with me, by His power. He not only created 
me, in the first instance, but He supports my life from moment 
to moment. If I am alive at this moment, it is because He 
continually feeds the flame of my life which would go out if He left 
it, as a lighted jet of gas would go out if I turned off the supply. 
I continue only because He is with me, and sustaining me, and 
actually keeping me in being. If it were possible for God to forget 
me for one single instant, so as to relax His hold of me, I must 
that same instant cease to be, for no creature can exist independently 
of God. “In Him we live and move, and have our being.” (Acts 
xvii. 28.) 

(3) God is everywhere, and therefore with me always, 
by His essence. God cannot act at a distance, nor can He divide 
His Being, so as to be partly in one place, and partly in another. 
He is not only everywhere, and in every possible point of space, 
at one and the same time, but He is wholly and entirely everywhere. 
“If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I descend into hell, 
Thou art present. If I take wings early in the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there also shall Thy hand lead 
me; and Thy right hand shall hold me. Then I said; perhaps dark- 
ness shall cover (hide) me; and night shall be my light in my 
pleasures. But darkness shall not be dark to Thee, and the night 
shall be as light as the day. The darkness thereof and the light 
thereof are alike to Thee.” (Ps. cxxxviii. 8-12.) These are three 
tremendous truths, of the deepest significance, and are deserving of 
our earnest and constant meditation, yet alas! they are scarcely 
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recognized by anyone as fully as they should be. It is upon these 
three fundamental truths, as upon a solid basis, that the practice 
which we are recommending rests. To realize in the first place the 
infinite power and majesty of God, and to realize in the second place 
His astonishing and bewildering nearness to us, at all times, in 
these three different ways is undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
aids to recollection and to sanctity of life. 


We might give many illustrations from Holy Scripture, but we 
will limit ourselves to one example of each sex. Let us take the 
feebler sex first. Let us recall what the inspired writer tells us of 
the chaste Susanna, the beautiful wife of Joakim. Two lustful old 
men, being smitten by her beauty, sought an opportunity of finding 
her alone, that they might satisfy their lust. For this purpose they 
hid themselves in a large orchard, where there was a pond in which 
Susanna was accustomed to bathe. So soon as she was seen to 
dismiss her maids, and to be quite alone, they came forward and 
ran to her and said:—‘“behold the doors of the orchard are shut, 
and nobody seeth us, and we are in love with thee, therefore consent 
to us, and lie with us.” On the other hand they threatened her, 
saying: “If thou wilt not, we will bear witness against thee, and 
declare that a young man was with thee, etc.” (Daniel xiii.) Con- 
sider, for a moment, the terrible position of Susanna. She had to 
choose between offending God and risking the eternal loss of her 
soul, or face what seemed certain death and disgrace, from the false 
accusations of these wicked men. “Susanna sighed and said; I am 
straitened on every side, for if I do this thing, it is death (of the 
soul) to me; and if I do it not, I shall not escape your hands” (1. e., 
death of the body). But realizing the presence of God, she took 
courage and cried out, in a loud voice: “It is better for me to fall 
into your hands without doing it, than to sin in the sight of the 
Lord.” (xiii. 23.) Her vivid realization of God’s presence—“in the 
sight of the Lord”—so strengthened her will, and so filled her heart 
with courage, that she resolved to face a terrible and ignominious 
death, and to forfeit the excellent character she then enjoyed, and to 
go down to posterity as a bad and impure woman in the eyes of men, 
rather than commit sin in the sight of the Lord! By the contrivance 
of the two elders, she was actually condemned to be stoned to 
death, and would certainly have perished in that way, had not God 
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sent Daniel to rescue her, and to prove her innocence. Yet her 
vivid sense of God’s nearness steeled her heart to face all this, 
rather than to commit sin! We will now consider the case of a 
man, namely the great prophet Elias. Many formidable tasks were 
laid upon him by the command of God, which were extremely 
dangerous and difficult, and demanded much courage. But his 
lively consciousness of God’s presence enabled him to face every 
danger. Thus, for example, he was ordered by God to present 
himself before Achab, the wicked king of Israel, and to upbraid 
him for his many crimes. This was no easy task. For Achab was 
utterly unscrupulous, and might quite easily treat Elias as Herod 
treated St. John the Baptist, and bid his servants cut off his head. 
But, emboldened by his consciousness of the presence of the infinitely 
powerful God, he did not hesitate to carry out God’s command. 
Elias, clad in rough sheepskin, and with no more formidable arm 
than his staff, presented himself before the powerful and angry 
king, and delivered his message. 

He feared not the anger of the king of Israel. Why? Because 
he knew and felt that he was standing in the presence of One before 
whom all the kings and sovereigns of the earth are but as the dust 
of His feet. With the eyes of his body, he saw Achab and his 
armed escort, ready to execute his will, but with the eyes of his soul, 
he saw a far more entrancing sight and a far more arresting vision; 
he saw the omnipotent irresistible God, which so absorbed his at- 
tention, that Achab’s presence was unheeded and almost forgotten. 
Consequently, just as one nail drives out another, so the fear of 
God there present before him, drove out of the Prophet’s mind all 
fear of Achab. Elias said: “As the Lord of hosts liveth, before 
whose face I stand, I will show myself unto him, this day.” (3 
Kings xviii. 15.) 

Such examples might be indefinitely multiplied, but these two 
are sufficient to illustrate the wonderful effects of a vivid realiza- 
tion of God’s presence. If only we can form a habit of seeing God 
ever before us, it will prove a marvelous help to us in times of 
_ temptation. When men fall into great sins and commit abominable 


crimes, it is always because they have ceased to pay any attention 
to the divine Presence. They live without the thought of God, they 
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treat Him as if He did not exist, and are never deterred even by 


fear of One, who, being out of sight, is also out of mind. 

A story is told of a holy young man, who was one evening 
accosted by a profligate woman, and invited by her to commit sin. 
Now, in order to teach her a lesson, and, if possible, to win her 
from the error of her ways, he made as though he would be willing 
to consent, but on one special condition, i. e., on condition that she 
would lead him to some secret place, where no one could possibly 
see them. This she at once consented to do. Accordingly, she led 
him into a lonely cave, in a sand-swept desert. On reaching the 
spot, she exclaimed: “Here, we are quite safe from every eye.” 
“Ts there no one,’ he demanded, “who can see us?” Again, she 
assured him, that their concealment was perfect. Then, turning 
upon her, in earnest tones, and gazing up to heaven, he said: 
“Knoweth thou not that the eyes of the Lord are far brighter than 
the sun, beholding round about all the ways of men, and the bottom 
of the deep, and looking into the hearts of men, into the most hid- 
den parts. (Ecclus. xxiii. 28.) Are you unaware that ‘the Lord 
beholdeth the ways of men, and considereth all his steps,’ (Prov. 
v. 21), and that ‘the eyes of the Lord, in every place, behold the 
good and the evil, that is done’?” (Prov. xv. 3.) With these and 
such words culled from the inspired pages of Holy Writ, he, little 
by little, so aroused her dormant faith, that, after a time, she was 
induced to give up her evil life. She repented, and never again 
dared to provoke the anger of God. For whenever she was again 
tempted to commit this horrible sin, his solemn words would come 
ringing in her ears, and she would tremble at the bare thought of 
the actual presence of God, who, she felt, might take instant and 
appalling vengeance upon her, and perhaps fling her, without allow- 
ing any time for repentance, into the quenchless fires of hell. 


If we would make progress in the practice of God’s Presence, we 
cannot do better than follow the lead of Saint Augustine, Saint 
Teresa and Saint Catherine. These saints loved nothing better 
than to represent to themselves the infinite Being of God, as dwell- 
ing within their own hearts, as in an earthly tabernacle. They 
liked to recall the inspired words of St. John: “If any one love 
me he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him, and we will make our abode with him.” (John 
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xiv.23.) “Lay aside thy cares,” exclaims St. Augustine, “and 
take leisure to think about God. Enter within the chamber of 
thine heart, and when thy doors are shut about thee, converse with 
thy Lord, in secret.” St. Teresa, in somewhat different words gives 
the same counsel, saying: “Keep thyself enclosed within the little 
paradise of thine own soul, where He dwells who created. both it 
and the entire world, and thou shalt drink abundantly of the 
Saviour’s fountains, and, in a short time, thou shalt make great 
progress.” And that St. Catherine was accustomed to follow the 
same practice is clearly implied by her biographer, who writes: 
“St. Catherine of Siena looked upon her heart as an oratory, where, 
in spite of worldly hindrances, she could ever be apart with God, 
there to adore Him in spirit and in truth.” 

Indeed, the same, in a greater or lesser measure, was the prac- 
tice of all the saints, and should be the practice likewise of all the 
clergy, who are expected to walk in their footsteps. 


The vivid realization of God’s Presence within our own soul, 
with all His infinite perfections, not only will inspire us with the 
greatest courage when subject to temptation and enable us to win 
many battles, but will naturally keep us recollected, and will develop 
within us the habit of almost continuous prayer. Indeed, it will be 
practically impossible for us to see God by faith within our own 
hearts without addressing Him and begging His divine assistance 
in all our difficulties and troubles. By degrees we shall form a 
regular habit of praying to Him, and invoking His grace and bless- 
ing; and we will feel ashamed to leave such a Guest for any length 
of time alone and neglected. Nicholas Herman, better known as 
Brother Lawrence, declares that “There is not in the world a kind 
of life more sweet and more delightful than that of a continual 
walk with God; those only can comprehend it who practice and 
experience it. Yet,’ he adds, “I do not advise you to do it from 
that motive, as it is not pleasure that we ought to seek in this exer- 
cise; but let us do it from the motive of love, and because God 
would have us so walk.” After narrating his own experience, he 
continues: “Were I a preacher, I would preach above all other 
things the practice of the Presence of God; were I a director, I 
would advise all the world to adopt it; so necessary do I think it and 


so easy.” (33-34) 
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This wonderful doctrine of God’s continual presence in the very 
center of our soul is enough to fill us with admiration and with 
gratitude, and the more we reflect upon it, the more cheered and 
delighted we shall become. God is ever with us, our one and only 
faithful friend, who will never fail or forsake us. From earthly 
friends we may indeed be separated, but from Him never. He is 
our strong and faithful Lover. He does not go down with the sun, 
but in the darkness is ever close to us, speaking to us in the watches 
of the night, that our sleep may be sanctified and made sweet by 
His secret Presence; in the morning He stands by us, waiting for 
our confidences, that He may share with us the burdens of the day. 
It is for us to excite our faith, and to grow more and more inti- 
mately conscious of the uninterrupted presence of our sovereign 
Lord and Master, and to make Him a real Companion and constant 
Consort, and the divine sharer of all our joys and sorrows, of all 
our trials and triumphs, of all our successes and failures. 

In order to succeed in this most important practice, we must 
persevere manfully and resolutely in our endeavors. It will not be 
the work of one day. But, if only we continue to try to acquire 
the habit of seeing God within us, we shall undoubtedly succeed. 
Little by little, it will grow upon us, and become more and more 
evident and manifest as the days go by, until, at last, we shall 
never forget that His loving gaze is constantly directed towards us, 
and that we are ever in His sight. 

When once our minds are filled with God, temptations will have 
no terror for us, suffering will become full of sweetness, and death 
itself will be but the clear and unveiled disclosure and glorious mani- 
festation of One, whom we have loved and lived with, and made 
our Familiar all our life long. 

To arrive at this state, the beginning is very difficult, for we are 
obliged to act purely and solely on faith. But, hard though it is, 
we know also that we can do all things with the grace of God, who 
never refuses those who ask Him for it earnestly. Knock, yea, be 
instant in knocking, and He will open to you in His own wise time, 
and grant you, in a moment, what He may have withheld during 
many years. Then your progress in virtue and perfections will be 
both rapid and secure. 











PROPHECY AND SECOND SIGHT 
By P. M. Nortucote, Ph.D. 


During the latter half of the last century Christianity had to 
contend with a materialistic philosophy, which struck at even such 
basic truths as the very existence of God and the spiritual nature 
of the human soul. The reign of materialism over the mind of 
man can never be of very long duration: it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that we now see the reaction setting with ever-growing 
volume in the opposite direction; Materialism is fast giving place 
to Spiritism. But the Materialism of the last century has left behind 
it a habit of mind which we observe still operative in the reverse 
direction. The old spiritualism based on faith does not suffice, men 
want experimental knowledge. Consequently we see men of ac- 
knowledged scientific and literary attainments directing their atten- 
tion to Spiritism, Automatic Writing, Telepathy, Clairvoyance and 
suchlike psychic phenomena. To traverse even in the most cursory 
manner so wide a field would be oviously quite impossible in a single 
article. I propose to do no more than to institute some inquiries 
into the nature of Prophecy and its human counterpart Second- 
Sight: viewing the matter from a purely Christian outlook, and 
guiding myself by the teaching of recognized Catholic authorities. 

By Prophecy and Second-Sight, or Clairvoyance as it is now 
perhaps more commonly termed, we understand the perception of 
things beyond the ken of ordinary and accustomed human cogni- 
zance. In this Prophecy and Second-Sight agree; they differ as 
to the Medium in which matters remote from ordinary human cog- 
nizance become known. Perhaps someone may say that therefore 
all who have faith are prophets, for by faith we perceive mysteries 
far beyond natural human knowledge. In a very wide sense this 
is true: but faith differs from prophecy in as much as faith is a 
permanent though supernatural habit of mind, while prophecy is 
a transient enlightenment. 

Things may be said to be remote from our ordinary knowledge 
in four ways. 

Either because they are in their nature secret, for example what 
is passing through the mind of another person: ordinarily this 
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could not be known unless the persons gave utterance to their 
thought. 

Or else by reason of local distance, for example: by the accus- 
tomed channels of knowledge I cannot become cognizant of what 
my friend in Australia is at this moment doing. 

Or, again, because the matter belongs to the past and is now 
buried in oblivion, for instance: the exact spot where Napoleon 
Bonaparte first set eyes on Josephine. 

Or, finally, because the matter is hidden in the womb of the 
future, for instance: what shall I be doing on this day and hour 
twelve months hence? 

All these things are of course known to God. He being the 
First Cause, without whose influx no secondary cause can produce 
any action whatsoever, it follows that the most subtle and hidden 
motions of the mind and heart cannot be concealed from Him who 
is intimately present throughout all created activity. 

Nor can any distance affect Him who is Omnipresent. 

Neither is there past or future in God’s Eternity. 

He then is a prophet in the true sense of the word who knows 
hidden things by Divine illumination. Thus Christ, Our Lord, 
knew the hideous secret in the heart of Judas, He saw Nathaniel 
under the fig-tree; the past events in the life of the woman of 
Samaria were all patent to Him, and He foresaw with clearest 
vision all that He Himself would suffer and all that should befall 
Jerusalem for her rejection of Him. The medium in which Christ, 
who is Prophet of prophets, knew all hidden things is none other 
than the Divine Essence Itself, for the blessed Soul of the Word 
Incarnate was ever in enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. We only 
know of two other prophets to whom was granted the Vision of the 
Divine Essence, and that only in a transient manner and not perma- 
nently as with Christ, Our Lord. These two were Moses, the 
teacher of Israel, and St. Paul, the doctor of the Gentiles. Other 
prophets know and are able to proclaim hidden things through the 
ministry of Angels and by virtue of a ray of Divine light, where- 
with God illuminates their understanding. God’s ways of mani- 
festing His secrets to the Prophets are various. Sometimes it is 
by means of things perceived through the bodily senses; all saw 
the handwriting on the wall in Balthassar’s banqueting hall, but 
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only to Daniel was given that Divine illumination which enabled 
him to interpret its meaning. Sometimes God manifests hidden 
things by symbols, impressed on the fancy in waking vision, or in 
ecstatic trance, or in sleep: sometimes by the illumination of the 
intelligence without any of these accessories. Without this Divine 
enlightenment of the understanding there can be no prophecy 
strictly speaking, Pharaoh and Nabuchodonosor dreamed prophetic 
dreams and knew them to be prophetic, but it required the Divinely 
enlightened intellects of Joseph and Daniel to show the meaning 
of these dreams. How far this Divine enlightenment went in the 
case of the Great Prophets it were hard to say, but probably they 
did not grasp the full purport of their prophecies, at least not always, 
as the great prophets of the Incarnation had not a clear knowledge 
of the full purport of their prophecy. 

We now pass on from prophecy, properly so called, to its human 
collateral, second-sight. 

Clairvoyance or second-sight exhibits phenomena similar, though 
far inferior to prophecy, since it too reveals matters remote from 
the ordinary channels of human knowledge. Taking the four kinds 
of this remoteness I have already enumerated, i.e., things in their 
nature secret, things secret by reason of local distance, things secret 
because belonging to the forgotten past, and things secret because 
belonging to the future; in all these matters second-sight produces 
results akin to prophecy. Let us take them in order, adducing an 
example for each. 

As far as the knowledge of things in their nature hidden in the 
ordinary way from the person to whom they become known, here 
isanexample. A famous clairvoyante gave her services at a charity 
bazaar at which a friend of mine was present. My friend, out of 
curiosity, paid her fee for a consultation. The clairvoyante delin- 
eated with amazing accuracy her character, her talents and her short- 
comings, the state of her health, and various more or less confidential 
family matters. They had never met before and it was quite impos- 
sible that the clairvoyante could have known these things by the cus- 
tomary channels of knowledge, yet know them she did. 

As an example of the occult knowledge of a matter remote by 
reason of local distance, we may cite the classical instance of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana who, while lecturing at Ephesus, beheld the assasi- 
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nation of the Emperor Domitian, and, breaking off in the midst 
of his discourse, cried out to the distant assassin, “Go it, Stephen! 
kill the tyrant!” The frequent instances of telepathy, when a person 
becomes aware of something happening to a distant friend, belong 
to the same class of phenomena. 

As an example of occult knowledge of past events here is a little 
instance. A friend of mine possessing in a marked degree the power 
of second-sight told me that whenever she passed by a spot on a 
certain road, near where she was staying, she always became con- 
scious of Roundheads and Cavaliers, and felt certain that the spot 
in question was connected with some incident in the Parliamentary 
wars. Some little time afterwards, in conversation with a person 
versed in local lore, I learned that in the house just by this very 
place a detachment of Cromwell’s Troopers had surprised some 
carousing Cavaliers and put them to the sword. 

With regard to prevision of the future, St. Augustine (de Gen: 
ad Lit: xii. 17) furnishes us with an instance. He tells us of a 
phrenetic, who, on mention being made of a certain woman, said 
“she is dead, I saw them bearing her corpse past this way.” The 
woman was alive and well at the time he spoke, but shortly after- 
wards she died suddenly and was borne past, precisely as he had 
said. Instances of this sort are far from uncommon. Or again, 
how often do we read of persons who escaped death by shipwreck 
or other catastrophe through some premonition of impending dis- 
aster, which induced them to alter their plans. 

Of course I give all these examples for what they are worth. 
But I am sure that any reader at all conversant with psychic phe- 
nomena will be able to find numerous parallels to all these instances 
here set forth: indeed, I could myself record many and more strik- 
ing examples of second-sight, only that my remembrance of them 
is not sufficiently vivid to justify me in relating them. 

We now come to the vexed question as to the Medium in which 
second-sight perceives things hidden to ordinary knowledge. 

Of course there is a wholly natural and normal power of fore- 
casting some kinds of future events from the observation of present 
causes, as the astronomer will foretell the return of a comet, or 
the far-seeing statesman, from the present trend of international 
relations, will predict future world-events with remarkable sure- 
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ness of insight. Then, again, there are the wonders of wireless 
telephony and so forth, and many other undiscovered or half-dis- 
covered secrets of nature which will account for a good deal. Yet 
there remain matters so recondite that we can find for them no 
explanation on lines such as these. 

Again the sub-conscious mind is put forward as an explanation: 
that too will account for some phenomena. I once went into a 
shop to ask for a book, the young lady at the counter, after looking 
for it, told me she could not find it then, but she was certain they 
had a copy and would I call next day, as in the meantime she 
would institute a more thorough search. I called next day and 
she produced it saying that she had dreamed that night where it 
was, and coming in the morning had laid her hand on it at once. 
In sleep the sub-conscious mind had yielded up its secret. But 
be it rememberd that the sub-conscious mind will only reproduce 
what is already stowed away in that vast store-house; so that the 
theory of the sub-conscious mind, though it will account for some 
phenomena, will not account for all. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that every child of Adam 
has appointed to him an angel-guardian who beholds the Face of 
God and whose office is to guide, to guard and to enlighten his 
charge. A good many of these strange previsions, those at least 
of a beneficient character, such as warnings of impending danger, 
may and probably should be attributed to his watchful guardian- 
ship. But such previsions appertain to the nature of prophecy 
properly so called. Indeed, the spirit of prophecy has always been 
in the Church of God, you will hardly read the biography of any 
canonized Saint without finding attributed to him, or her, some 
instances of prophetic vision. 

I have before me a little French collection of strange old pro- 
phecies, published at Lyon in 1870. Most of these seem rubbish, 
but there is amongst them one very remarkable prophecy, which is 
thus narrated. In the year 1819 a holy religious of the Order 
of Friars Preachers, named Fr. Korzeniechi, of the Monastery of 
Vilna in Lithuania, was bemoaning in the secret of his cell the 
ills of his unhappy country. He opened his window and began 
to pray to the Blessed Andrew Bobola, to whom he had a great 
devotion, reminding him of the sufferings of Poland. The night 
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was far advanced when he finished his prayer and he closed the 
window. He was just retiring to rest when he perceived in the 
middle of the room a venerable personage, garbed as a Jesuit. 
“Here I am, Fr. Korzeniechi, I am he to whom you have been 
appealing, open your window and you will see things you have 
never seen before:’” the friar did as he was bid, and beheld, not 
the little monastery garden, but stretching away immense horizon- 
bounded plains. “That” said the Blessed “is the region of Pinsk 
where I was martyred, but look again.” The Friar looked and 
beheld innumerable armies of Russians, Turks, French, English, 
Austrians and Prussians, and other peoples which the religious 
could not quite make out, they were joined in sanguinary battle. 
“When the war there represented,” said the Martyr, “shall have 
been fought out, Poland will once more be an independent country 
and I shall be acknowledged its principal patron.” As a sign the 
Blessed Martyr left the imprint of his right hand upon Fr. Kor- 
zeniechi’s table. I cannot verify this last incident, and I do not 
know if Bl. Andrew Bobola has been proclaimed chief patron of 
Poland: but certainly the rest of the prophecy speaks for itself. 
This, if authentic, would of course be Divine prophecy of a high 
order. 

Besides these afore-mentioned causes of the knowledge of things 
ordinarily hidden and the prevision of future events, we must also 
enumerate the action of evil spirits, they have age-long experience, 
their nature is higher than our own, and their knowledge im- 
measurably more vast. That they should be able to reveal past 
and present hidden things presents little difficulty. It is their 
foreknowledge of future events which puzzles us, for they do not 
look upon the Eternal Truth in Whom all things are seen, as the 
blessed spirits do. Consequently they do not see future events as 
they are in themselves, but only as they exist in their causes, just 
as we do by our ordinary natural forecasting, only that their grasp 
of causes is incomparably more profound than our own, so that 
knowledge natural to them is to us preternatural. Yet even so it 
still remains very difficult to perceive how future events, known 
only in their causes, can be depicted with such perfect accuracy as 
is sometimes the case. 

We have now seen that the human soul in its state of union with 
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the body may receive knowledge of hidden and future things by 
its own natural power of forecasting, by the action of the sub- 
conscious mind, by Divine or angelic illumination, and by the 
action of evil spirits casting images upon the fancy, as the kinema 
operator casts images upon the screen. . 

Here we come to the crux of the whole matter. St. Augustine 
puts the question (de Gen: ad lit: xii. 13.) whether the human 
soul has in itself a certain power of divination. And while he 
brings against the theory many redoubtable arguments, still he 
concludes by leaving it an open question. That the soul has such 
a passive power is indisputable, otherwise it would not be receptive 
of prophetic vision at all: but St. Augustine is speaking of some 
such active power inherent in the soul; and he appears to admit that 
when from some cause, such as sickness or sleep, the soul is to 
some extent liberated from the trammels of sense, it may then, by 
its own native power or by spiritual contact with extra-mundane 
intelligences, good or evil, come to the knowledge of hidden and 
future things. St. Gregory likewise says (iv Dial: 13.) that some- 
times the soul by its own native subtlety foresees things, and again 
he says, that as death approaches, and the hold of the body is 
relaxed, the soul by its own natural subtlety foresees future things; 
of this he recounts several instances. St. Thomas, while not allow- 
ing to the soul any inherent power of prevision, admits, neverthe- 
less, that in certain states the soul, being wholly or partially released 
from the distractions of sense, becomes then peculiarly receptive 
of impressions from spiritual substances and all those most subtle 
influences from various material and immaterial causes by which 
we are at all times surrounded, but which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, we are too much occupied by external things to perceive. 
Here I think we have the true solution of the phenomenon of 
second-sight. Latent in all of us is the power of abstraction from 
surrounding, sensible objects, but only to a few is it given in so 
highly developed a degree that they, frequently and without effort, 
come to the knowledge of hidden and future things; they have not 
an active power of prevision, but their soul very easily liberates 
itself from material conditions, it may consciously and of set pur- 
pose, or it may be that they fall into the requisite state of aliena- 
tion from sensible obiects quite unsought, and then the soul be- 
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comes receptive of all sorts of subtle impressions, and so gains 
knowledge of hidden and future things: these are the psychics and 
clairvoyants. Just as in all of us is latent a certain musical or 
artistic power, but only in the very few is it developed to the level 
of first-rate genius. 

Yet so accurate sometimes are these psychic previsions, that I 
am still left wondering whether the foreknowledge of things in 
their causes alone is sufficient to account for the astonishing accuracy 
of some previsions, for which, nevertheless, you can hardly postu- 
late Divine or angelic illumination. For instance, I had from the 
lips of a priest just the other day, since commencing this article, 
an account he had received of such an occurrence from the man 
to whom it happened. This was a Scotch shepherd who was driv- 
ing his flock homeward to fold, when he perceived a procession 
of people advancing to meet him down the road. He drove his 
sheep to one side to make room, when, as the procession came up, 
he perceived that it was a funeral. He fell in to the tail of the 
procession and followed a short distance out of respect for the 
dead, in accordance with the local custom, when to the right and 
left of him he recognized two of his familiar friends, and turning 
to one of these he asked whose funeral it might be. In an instant 
the whole apparition disappeared and he was standing alone. His 
_ old father was hale and hearty at the time, but a few weeks after- 
wards the old man fell ill and died. The funeral procession went 
down that same road to the churchyard, when as they reached 
the spot where the apparition occurred, he remembered it all quite 
clearly. There before him was the funeral cortege, and to the 
right and left of him the selfsame friends just as he had seen 
them in psychic vision. Now, if we grant the truth of this, and 
everyone will recollect having heard many well-authenticated similar 
incidents, the question arises, in what medium did he see the psychic 
vision? We can scarcely suppose Divine illumination for a thing 
so seemingly purposeless; and though we might readily grant that 
he became conscious of his father’s approaching death in its causes, 
it is indeed hard to perceive how he could have seen only in causis 
the funeral procession with such detailed accuracy. It may perhaps 
be permissible to guess that there exists in the mysterious spirit- 
world something in the nature of a psychic screen upon which the 
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Eternal Truth casts the shadows of coming events, which there 
may be read by discarnate intelligences and even by the embodied 
soul in a state of abstraction from the things of sense. 

We now approach the question whether there be any means 
whereby we may with certainty discern between divinely inspired 
prophecy and its cognate but inferior counterpart second-sight; 
and, again, as regards this latter, when it may be attributed to a 
good or at least harmless cause and when an evil influence is at 
work. 

Holy Scripture gives us one test (Deut: xviii. 21-22). 

“And tf in silent thought thou answer: How shall I know the 
word that the Lord hath not spoken? Thou shalt have this sign: 
Whatsoever that prophet foretelleth in the Name of the Lord, and 
it cometh not to pass: that thing the Lord hath not spoken, but the 
prophet hath forged it by the pride of his mind.” Note well that 
the Scripture does not say that if the thing does come to pass, 
therefore, the prophecy is from God. Moreover, even as it stands 
the test is difficult of application. Jonah was a true prophet and 
he prophesied that Nineveh would be destroyed, whereas Nineveh 
was not destroyed. We can understand this if we consider that 
sometimes God directs the prophetic vision to future events as they 
exist in His eternity, and then of a surety they will come to pass; 
sometimes, however, He directs the prophetic vision to future events 
as they exist in their causes, and then another unforeseen cause 
may intervene to prevent their accomplishment. Such was the 
case with Nineveh, the iniquity of the great city was such as to 
merit its destruction, and it would have been destroyed had not the 
repentance of the Ninevites intervened to save it. We perceive 
then that the Scripture test is hard of application. 

So be sure, a prediction that goes counter to faith or right 
morals is certainly not from God: for if God were to contradict 
the faith He has once for all revealed He would be contradicting 
Himself. True! It may be said that the ancient prophets were 
occasionally given commands which we should not think consonant 
with Christian morality: to this I can only answer that the Supreme 
Lawgiver knows no law above Himself, but at the same time, if 
nowadays a victorious commander were to say that he was ordered 
by God to devote to indiscriminate slaughter an entire population, 
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or something of this kind, we should not believe him. On the 
other hand, because a prediction tallies with right faith and morals 
this is not always a sure sign that it proceeds from a good source; 
the evil spirits testified to Our Lord and His Apostles, who never- 
theless would not receive their testimony, but rebuked them and 
cast them out: for when the devil speaks truth it is always with 
an ulterior evil purpose. 

Moreover, Divine prophecy is not always and only about matters 
of grave import: the safety of Saul’s asses was not of such very 
great importance, yet it was revealed to the prophet Samuel for 
Saul’s benefit. 

Neither is personal faith or sanctity invariably a note of the 
true prophet, nor the lack thereof invariably a note of the false 
prophet. Balaam was probably an idolator and certainly not a good 
man, yet he was a prophet of the very first rank. The deicide 
Caiaphas prophesied truly. The Sibyl prophesied many true things 
concerning Christ, and indeed receives a certain quasi-recognition 
by the Church, the “Salve Sancta Parens’ is of Sibylline Origin, 
and the line “teste David cum Sibylla” is familiar to us all. While 
on the other hand St. Jeremias laments of the prophets of the true 
God, “Thy prophets have seen false and foolish things for thee 
(O Virgin Daughter of Zion).” And even the Saints have some- 
times suffered illusion. 

But surely, it will be said, the prophets themselves will always 
know what is given them by Divine revelation or what is the out- 
come of their own imagination or from some other causes? Not 
always, replies St. Thomas. Sometimes indeed the prophetic light 
is so clear that there is no mistaking it: but sometimes God instructs 
the mind by a certain occult instinct and then the prophet cannot 
feel so sure of his guidance. What is this instinctus occultissimus, 
which is quiddam imperfectum m genere prophetiae? I think if 
we could answer that question we should have gone a long way 
towards solving the problem of what is second-sight. But it is 
as St. Thomas says something occultissimum. 

We see then that neither the moral status of the Seer, nor the 
issue of his prediction, nor his own personal assurance, are infall- 
ible guides as to the nature and source of the prophetic vision. It is 
a matter so recondite that no hard and fast rules of guidance can 
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be laid down. If it were possible to give an unerring rule to guide 
our discernment, then the supernatural gift of the discernment of 
Spirits would be superfluous. 

In conclusion then. Since in these days the study of the occult 
is coming so much to the fore; the earnest Christian will do well 
to take the advice of St. Augustine and ask of God the Holy 
Ghost to grant him the gift of “the discernment of spirits.” 








MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Marriage of Conscience 


By a marriage of conscience is meant a marriage contracted with- 
out the publication of the banns and in secret, in accordance with 
the following Canons. The local Ordinary may allow such a 
marriage for a very grave and urgent reason; the Vicar General 
cannot give permission for a marriage of conscience except by 
special mandate of the Ordinary (Canon 1104). 

The laws of the Church in reference to the publication of the 
banns and other formalities to be observed in the marriage con- 
tract are intended to give marriage the character of a public con- 
tract. The publicity has the purpose of preventing parties from 
living as husband and wife without due authorization of a properly 
qualified priest of the Church. Furthermore, the publicity of the 
marriage contract prevents, to a certain degree at least, the decep- 
tion of young ladies by unscrupulous men and vice versa. Where- 
fore, the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, c. 1, de reform. matr.) 
states that the Catholic Church has always detested and forbidden 
secret marriages. 

Pope Benedict XIV, in his Encyclical Satis Vobis, November 
27, 1741, prescribed the rules to be observed in the secret marriage, 
and the Canons of the Code on the marriage of conscience are 
largely taken from that document. 

It may happen that two persons cannot publicly contract mar- 
riage and at the same time circumstances may be such that the parties 
should be married to avoid secret sinful relations. The Code 
requires a very grave and urgent reason in order that the local 
Ordinary may allow a secret marriage. Such a reason is, for 
instance, the case in which the parties are generally considered 
married but actually have never been lawfully married. Again, in 
countries where the laws forbid the officers of the army to marry 
unless the woman whom they marry has a dowry of a certain 
amount of money or property, a secret marriage may be the only 
way in which such men can get married. Other cases may arise 
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where a secret marriage is necessary for the salvation of the souls 


of two parties, as, for instance, the case where the parents by all 
means try to prevent the marriage of their son or daughter from 
no sufficient motives. 

The permission to contract a marriage of conscience imports the 
promise and grave obligation to observe the secret on the part of 
the priest who witnesses the marriage, on the part of the witnesses, 
of the Ordinary and his successors, and also on the part of the con- 
tracting parties as long as one of the married parties does not con- 
sent to the making known of the marriage (Canon 1105). 

The obligation of secrecy is demanded by the law of the Code in 
favor of the parties. If both parties consent to have their marriage 
made known, the obligation of secrecy imposed by the law on the 
persons mentioned in Canon 1105 ceases. However, one of the 
married parties cannot without the consent of the other make the 
marriage known, for either party is equally entitled to the right of 
keeping the marriage secret. From the common principles of Moral 
Theology it follows that if any other persons besides those men- 
tioned in the Code obtain the knowledge of the secret marriage, 
they are bound by the obligation of secrecy and are forbidden to 
make the marriage known without the consent of the parties. It is 
necessary that the parties who are secretly married conduct them- 
selves in public in such a manner as not to give scandal, for if they 
are generally considered not to be married they cannot before others 
conduct themselves as married persons. 

The obligation of the promise to keep the marriage secret imposed 
by the Code on the local Ordinary does not bind him in cases in 
which the keeping of the secret should cause scandal or grave injury 
to the sanctity of the marriage, or if the parents do not care to have 
the children born of such a marriage baptized, or if they have them 
baptized under fictitious names without having given the Ordinary 
within thirty days notice of the birth and baptism of the child with 
a truthful indication of the names of the parents, nor does the 
secret bind the Ordinary if the parents neglect the Christian educa- 
tion of their children (Canon 1106). 

This Canon enumerates the cases in which the local Ordinary is 
not bound to keep the secret imposed by law whenever he permits 
a marriage of conscience. The persons who are permitted by the 
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Ordinary to contract a secret marriage must faithfully observe the 
laws regulating such a marriage. Above all, they may not inflict 
the stigma of illegitimate birth on their offspring and make it impos- 
sible to prove in later years that the children were born in legitimate 
wedlock. Wherefore, the Code provides as follows: 


The marriage of conscience is not to be entered in the ordinary 
records of marriage and baptism, but is to be entered in a special 
record kept in the secret archives of the diocesan Curia, in the 
manner directed in Canon 379 (Canon 1107). 

Proof must be available of every marriage legitimately contracted, 
and for this reason the Church demands that each pastor keep a 
marriage record. Besides, the marriage is also to be entered in the 
baptismal record in the parishes where the parties were baptized. 
The record of secret marriage is not entered in the common parish 
record, but in a special book kept in the diocesan Curia. The bap- 
tism of children born of a secret marriage is not to be entered in 
the ordinary baptismal record of the parish but in a special record 
kept in the secret archives of the diocesan Curia. If the parties 
who live in secret marriage have their children baptized under false 
names, they are bound, within thirty days, to inform the Ordinary 
of the diocese in which they reside of the true names, so that the 
bishop can enter the baptism in the secret archives, and thus make 
it possible to prove the legitimate birth of these children. The 
proper way to act is to inform the pastor of the permission they 
have to live in secret marriage and thus he knows not to enter the 
baptism in the parish record but to forward the record to the Ordi- 
nary that it may be entered in the secret archives of the diocese. 

The Ordinary permitting a secret marriage and the priest wit- 
nessing such a marriage must be on their guard and take all pre- 
caution that the marriage does not become known, otherwise trouble 
may be made for them in the civil courts. In practically all the 
states of our country the laws forbid persons authorized to witness 
marriages to do so without the parties presenting a proper marriage 
license. The civil laws do not provide for the contracting of a 
secret marriage as the laws of the Church do, for the marriage 
license itself is a public record. If, then, the spiritual welfare: of 
the parties demands that they be married secretly and such marriage 
is possible under the laws of the Church but is not possible under 
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the laws of the state, there is an unavoidable conflict between the 
duty of conscience and the law of the state. The words of St. Peter 
apply that one must do God’s will in spite of the opposition of any 
human power. Nobody can urge that the law of the state is supreme 
in a case where it conflicts with a duty of conscience. Prudence 
demands that in such a case the breaking of the civil law be done 
quietly and without arousing the animosity of the Government 
against the Church, for many of the men in power have either no 
religious principles at all or have so little respect for the dictates of 
conscience and the laws of God that they place the civil law above 
everything else. 


TIME AND PLACE OF THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE 


Marriage may be contracted any time of the year. The solemn 
Nuptial Blessing only of marriages is forbidden from the first Sun- 
day in Advent to Christmas Day inclusively, and from Ash Wed- 
nesday to Easter Sunday inclusively. The local Ordinaries may 
permit the solemn Nuptial Blessing during these seasons for a good 
reason, saving the laws of the sacred liturgy, and they must admon- 
ish the parties to refrain from too much pomp (Canon 1108). 

The closed seasons in the law before the publication of the Code 
ran from the first Sunday in Advent to the Epiphany inclusively, 
and from Ash Wednesday to the octave of Easter (Low Sunday) 
inclusively. The general law of the Church did not forbid Catho- 
lics to marry during these seasons, but only forbade the solemn 
Nuptial Blessing and public wedding festivals on an elaborate style. 
The statutes of many dioceses forbade the calling out of the banns 
and the simple marriage contract. Furthermore, some diocesan 
statutes forbid people to contract marriage on Sundays or holy days 
of obligation throughout the year. And again, some diocesan laws 
forbid marriages in the evening or at night. The question is dis- 
cussed by commentators of the Code how far these laws of the 
various dioceses are modified or abolished by the Code. It is a 
well-known principle of law that an inferior legislator (the bishop 
in our case) cannot restrict or take away a right granted by the 
law of the Supreme Pontiff. If the inferior authority could do so, 
his authority would override that of the Supreme Head of the 
Church. 
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Now, the Code states that marriage may be contracted any time 
of the year. The diocesan law cannot, therefore, forbid marriage 
on Sundays, holy days of obligation, or any other time of the year. 
If marriage is allowed at all times during the year, the banns must 
be published and the diocesan statutes cannot forbid the publication 
of the banns. The legality of the diocesan statutes which forbid 
marriage at certain hours of the evening or night is debated by 
commentators of the Code. At first sight one is inclined to judge 
that such diocesan laws are in opposition to the law of the Code 
which states without any limitation that marriage may be con- 
tracted any time of the year. Nevertheless, many commentators of 
the Code argue from Canon 1171 that the bishop can forbid mar- 
riage to be celebrated in the evening or at night. That opinion 
seems to be well founded, for Canon 1171 states that the Ordinary 
of the diocese has the right to fix the hours for the performance of 
the sacred rites in churches and chapels of his diocese. The same 
commentators argue also that in the former law there was a pro- 
hibition not to contract marriage in the evening or at night (cf. 
Cappello, De sacramentis, vol. III, p. 767), and that the law of the 


Code does not change the former law, unless the wording of the 
Code is such that the former law cannot exist together with the law 
of the Code. There is no doubt that the Church always desired the 
parties to be married at Mass and to receive Holy Communion at 
the same time, but there seems to have been no general law for- 
bidding the simple marriage ceremony at any hour of the day or 


“Ye 


night. 

The closed seasons are not as strict in the Code as they were in 
the former law. The Code grants the local Ordinaries power to 
permit the solemn Nuptial Blessing also during the closed seasons, 
and if he permits it, the votive Mass pro sponso et sponsa is to be 
read, unless the rubrics of the Missal forbid the votive Mass on that 
day, in which case the Mass of the day is to be said with the com- 
memoration from the Mass pro sponso et sponsa, and the prayers 
to be read over the married couple after the Pater Noster and before 
the last blessing are also taken from that votive Mass. The latest 
faculties of the bishops of the United States give the bishops the 
power to allow the reading of the Nuptial Blessing over the parties 
also outside of Mass. 
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PLACE WHERE MARRIAGE Is TO BE CONTRACTED 


The marriage between Catholics shall be contracted in the parish 
church; in another church, public or semi-public oratory, it cannot 
take place without the permission of either the local Ordinary or of 
the pastor. The local Ordinaries may not permit the celebration of 
marriage in private houses, except in some extraordinary case and 
for a good reason. In the churches or chapels of seminaries or of 
religious women the Ordinary shall not permit marriages to take 
place, except in urgent necessity and with due precautions. 


Marriages between a Catholic and a non-Catholic shall be con- 
tracted outside the church. If, however, the Ordinary judges that 
this rule cannot be enforced without causing greater evils, it is left 
to his judgment to dispense with this prohibition but, as was stated 
in Canon 1102, he may never permit the celebration of Mass at 
such a marriage (Canon 1109). 


Since the witnessing of the marriage contract is a function 
reserved to the pastors by the general law of the Church, the mar- 
riage is to take place in the parish church and, as a rule, in the 
proper parish of the bride. The pastor and the bishop may delegate 
another priest to witness marriages, and they may permit the cele- 
bration of the marriage contract in another than the parish church. 
In churches and chapels of seminaries and of religious communities 
of women marriages are not to take place. The law allows the local 
Ordinaries to permit a marriage to be contracted in chapels of 
seminaries or of religious women in case of urgent necessity. It 
will be a rare occurrence that there is an urgent necessity to justify 
the Ordinary in allowing the contracting of marriage in chapels of 
seminaries or of religious women. 

In private houses marriages may not be contracted, as a rule; 
but the Code gives the local Ordinaries authority to allow it in 
some extraordinary case. This rule evidently applies to marriages 
between Catholics as well as between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, 
for the Code rules that marriage generally may not be contracted 
in private houses. Sometimes it has happened here in our country 
that wealthy mixed couples have been married in some big hotel or 
magnificent palace by the bishop of the diocese. Such condescen- 
sion to certain persons because of their wealth arouses the rightful 
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indignation of the rank and file of the American Catholics, for they, 
not the rich, have built the hundreds and thousands of churches, 
schools, hospitals, etc., of the Catholic Church in America. 

If it really becomes necessary to have the marriage performed in a 
house, for instance, in case one party is not able to go to church 
and they do not want to delay the marriage any longer, or any 
other bona-fide case of necessity, the Church does not forbid mar- 
riage in a private house. In extraordinary cases, the Code states, 
the bishop may allow marriage to be contracted in a private house. 
What constitutes an extraordinary case must be left to the judgment 
and conscience of the bishop, because there is no definite rule by 
which extraordinary cases can be distinguished from other cases. 
The former law was not so rigorous as the Code in the matter of 
forbidding the contracting of marriage in private houses. The law 
of the Roman Ritual reads that it is most becoming that marriage 
should be contracted in church, but if it is contracted in private 
houses the parties should afterwards go to church to receive the 
blessing. As a rule, the diocesan statutes of the various dioceses 
forbade the pastors to witness marriages in private houses without 
the permission of the bishop. 

Marriages between a Catholic and a non-Catholic are not to take 
place in a church or any public place of divine worship. The usual 
place for their marriages in the United States is the priest’s rectory. 
The Code does not say where these marriages are to take place, 
except that they are not to be contracted in church, or in private 
houses. The rectory or residence of the pastor is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a private house, for in that residence is the parish office to 
which the par:snioners have a right to come and transact parochial 
affairs with the pastor. Usually the diocesan statutes in the dio- 
ceses in the United States designate the rectory as the place where 
mixed marriages are to be witnessed by the pastor. 

The bishop may allow some church ceremonies, with the excep- 
tion of the celebration of Mass, to take place at the marriage of a 
Catholic with a non-Catholic, if from the prohibition of the Code 
against sacred rites at such marriages the animosity of the non- 
Catholics might be aroused against the Church or other disturbances 
and troubles result from that prohibition. There has been no diff- 
culty in this matter in the United States, but in some countries in 
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Europe the Protestants were very much offended at what they con- 
sidered a discrimination, and to avoid trouble the mixed couples 
had to be married in church and with some at least of the sacred 
ceremonies customary at marriage. 








THE DIVINE OFFICE 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks or BucKFAST ABBEY 


I 


Introductory 


Prayer, in some form or other, may be said to be natural to man. 
All but the most degraded of human beings turn to God, as it were, 
by instinct, at least when danger threatens them. The mind of man 
is a spiritual faculty which makes him akin to his Creator. Un- 
consciously perhaps, too vaguely in most cases, we experience the 
need of God. This yearning is the testimony which our nature 
bears to the solemn truth that God made us, and made us to no 
other end but that we might know and love Him and be happy in 
this loving knowledge both now and in the vaster life which awaits 
us hereafter. 


There is a fine axiom in the old Roman Code—that noble contri- 
bution of the genius of the Roman people to the ethical and intel- 
lectual wealth of mankind: Res clamat domino. The Roman, like 
the modern Anglo-Saxon, had a keen sense of the sacredness of 
private property. Like the honor of woman, it was safeguarded by 
a hundred provisions of the law. By a legal fiction, whatsoever be- 
longed to a citizen of the commonwealth was, so to speak, sensitive 
and touchy on this point of proprietorship. If he happened to lose 
any of his possessions, the Roman need have no fear of its being 
appropriated by the first comer who should chance to pick it up; 
the object itself would protest against misappropriation and cry out 
for its rightful owner, as some domestic pet whines and cries for its 
master: Res clamat domino. 


Our heart cries out to God whose property we are. What else is 
prayer but the uplifting of the mind and will to God? Nor is there 
need of words to enable us to commune with Him, nor bodily dis- 
placement to get in touch with Him, since He fills all space with 
the majesty of His unseen presence. In that sense the poet is right 
when he describes prayer in words that haunt the memory, as being 
nothing else and nothing more than: 
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The burden of a sigh 

The falling of a tear: 

The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. 


However, human nature is not wholly spiritual, but a compound 
of soul and body. Hence it is necessary that man should pay hom- 
age to his Maker, not only in the secret chamber of the heart, but 
likewise by external and bodily manifestations of reverence and 
love. Moreover man is by nature a gregarious being. We form 
but one vast family of brothers, having the same God as our com- 
mon Father. For this reason the practice of collective and public 
prayer is founded upon the deepest instincts and also the truest, of 
human nature. Such public and corporate worship of the Divine 
Majesty is a strict duty. How often does not the inspired writer 
cali upon the nations of the earth to praise their Lord? 


Omnes gentes plaudite manibus: jubilate Deo in voce exultationis. . . . 
Psallite Deo nostro, psallite: psallite Regi nostro, psallite (Ps. 46). 


Again the message of the familiar Psalm 116—so brief yet so 
rich in meaning—is no mere pious wish, or poetic effusion, but a 


plain statement of the duty incumbent upon all men to praise God, 
and the reasons of this obligation: 


Laudate Dominum omnes gentes: laudate eum omnes populi. 
Quoniam confirmata est super nos misericordia ejus: et veritas 
Domini manet in @eternum. 

The praise of God began with the first origin of our race. In the 
Garden of delights—in the radiant and unsullied beauty of prime- 
val innocence—our first parents glorified their Maker of whose 
greatness they possessed a knowledge and understanding that far 
exceeds the measure to be attained by our powers, enfeebled by rea- 
son of their fall and our own personal sins. “God created man of 
the earth, and made him after His own image. . . . He created of 
him a helpmate like to Himself. He gave them counsel, and a tongue, 
and eyes, and ears, and a heart to desire (to love). . . .He filled 
their hearts with wisdom. He set His eye upon their hearts, to show 
them the greatness of His works: that they might praise the name 
which He hath sanctified, and glory in His wondrous acts: that they 
might declare the glorious things of His works.”’ (Eccli. xvii. 1. ss.) 


When men began to multiply and spread over the earth, evil took 
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increase. None the less we see, side by side with human folly and 
wickedness, an organized form of divine worship, for we read of 
the sacrifice of Abel and Cain, and we are expressly told of Enos, 
the son of Seth, that he “began to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
(Gen. iv. 26.) Here we are manifestly given to understand some 
form of public worship, for there can be no doubt that, besides the 
just Abel, Adam and Eve also called upon the name of the Lord dur- 
ing the long centuries of penance by which they expiated the evil 
deed of the fateful garden. 

In the fulness of time, God’s own Son came into the world, that 
He might be unto all men both a Saviour and a pattern of holiness 
and moral perfection. Jesus Christ enforced the duty of prayer 
both by word and example: Erat pernoctans in oratione Det, says 
the Evangelist, and His express command is that we should always 
pray and never grow weary in the discharge of a duty which is also 
man’s highest privilege. 

Our Lord’s Prayer was an integral part of His Redemptive office 
in behalf of mankind. He needed naught for Himself, but pleaded 
for us, for grace and mercy. Christ’s prayer was made up of both 
praise and supplication: “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and has revealed them to little ones.” (Matt. xi. 25.) 
Of His supplication St. Paul says: ‘Who in the days of His flesh, 
with a strong cry and tears, offering up prayers and supplications 
to Him who was able to save Him from death, was heard for His 
reverence.” (Heb. v. 7.) 


Prayer is an act of the virtue of religion, a special virtue, says St. 
Thomas, the noblest among moral virtues and belonging to the car- 
dinal virtue of justice. It inclines our heart to render unto God 
the homage that is due to Him. Now, since God’s perfections are 


infinite and our capacity of acknowledging and admiring them is 


confined within exceedingly narrow boundaries, religion prompts 
us to honor and glorify, praise and worship the Majesty of God 
to the furthermost extent of our powers, knowing that even when 
we shall have striven our utmost, we shall yet fall far short of that 
which He rightly claims at our hands. “We shall say much, and 
yet shall want words: but the sum of our words is: He is All. 
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What shall we be able to do to glorify Him? For the Almighty 
Himself is above all His works.” (Eccli. xliii. 29-30.) 

Righteousness, or moral perfection, is therefore closely connected 
with the praise of God and prayer: Vere novit recte vivere, qui 
recte novit orare, we read in a sermon long attributed to St. Augus- 
tine (Migne, P.L., Op. S. Aug. v, p. 1847). Our worship of God 
must be external as well as internal. It is sheer sophistry on the 
part of Puritans to allege the words which our Lord spoke to the 
woman of Samaria in which He declared that “the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” (John iv. 23.) Surely that were not “true and sin- 
cere worship which would be so confined within the heart as never 
to break forth externally; nor is it possible long to cherish in mind 
a disposition which is not enkindled and inflamed by external acts,” 
says a Council of Cologne of the year 1860. 

St. Paul is of a very different mind, and he, assuredly, was no 
mere externalist, or soulless formalist. “By Him (Jesus Christ) 
therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise always to God, that is to 
say, the fruit of lips confessing to His name.” (Heb. xiii. 15.) 


II 


Whilst we lay due stress upon the duty of worshipping God, let 
us never overlook the fact that God is in no need of our praise. We 
cannot add one atom to the sum total of His adorable perfections 
in the contemplation whereof consists His infinite and eternal glory. 
St. Thomas states the reason of why we owe internal and external 
worship to God in the following words: ‘We show reverence and 
honor to God, not for His own sake, for in Himself He is full of 
glory and the creature cannot add anything to it. We pay homage 
to Him for our own sakes, inasmuch as, by reason of the honor and 
reverence we pay unto God, our mind is subjected to Him and our 
mind’s perfection consists in this very subjection. Now in order 
that it may reach unto God, the human mind requires the guiding 
help of sensible things, because, says the Apostle, “the invisible 
things of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” (Rom. i. 20.) Hence the divine service demands the 
use of certain sensible ceremonies, that by them, as by signs, the 
mind of man should be incited to make those spiritual acts by which 
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he is united to God. For this reason religion includes, indeed, 
spiritual acts, as being its primary manifestations and properly be- 
longing to its nature, and external acts, as secondary ones and sub- 
ordinate to the primary acts.” (St. Thomas, Summa II-II, q. 81, 
“x %) 

That the duty of prayer, or, to speak more generally, the obliga- 
tion of worshipping the Majesty of God binds every rational crea- 
ture, is not denied by anyone who believes in God and acknowledges 
his own dependence on Him. The benefits which we receive from 
God are of every hour of the day: at every moment He gives us 
life and being. Every best and every perfect gift is forever com- 
ing down from above, from the Father of Lights. Hence also the 
duty of praise and thanksgiving urges at all hours and in all places. 
True, the individual is not capable of such a sustained effort. Yet, 
woe to the world, if the fragrance of praise and prayer were to cease 
from rising in the sight of God! | 

The Catholic Church—the spotless Bride of the Lamb—takes it 
upon herself to discharge this most urgent and most blessed duty. 
At all hours of the day and the night, throughout the world, she 
blesses and glorifies the Lord of heaven and earth. The Liturgy of 
the Catholic Church is the continuation of our Lord’s pleading and 
supplication during the days of His mortal life. It may be said 
without exaggeration that even as our daily Mass is the continua- 
tion, and mystical re-enactment of the sacrifice of Calvary, so is the 
Church’s liturgical prayer the sequel and continuation of the prayer 
which Jesus poured out to His heavenly Father when He was 
pernoctans im oratione Dei. 


Though made up of frail and sinful human beings, the Catholic 
Church is in very deed the body of Christ. In her, Jesus Christ lives 
yet in this world, suffers, prays and praises His heavenly Father. 
Thus the voice of the Church is the voice of Jesus Christ. With 
due reservations we may apply to the public offices of the Church 
what St. Augustine says of Baptism: Petrus baptizet, hic est qui 
baptizat; Paulus baptizet, hic est qui baptizat; Judas baptizet, hic 
est qui baptizat. (In Joan.) Liturgical Prayer is of such priceless 
value precisely because it is not a private and personal manifestation 
of piety, but an act performed in the name of the universal Church 
and by her authority and delegation. 
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The recitation of the Divine Office, in one form or another, is a 
necessary adjunct to the priestly character. The ideal of the priest- 
hood includes two things: sacrifice and prayer. This was St. 
Peter’s conception of the Apostolic life, in which our priesthood 
makes us share. It is not right, says the Prince of the Apostles, 
that we should spend our time in serving tables—let others be chosen 
for these duties—nos vero orationi et ministerio instantes erimus. 
(Acts vi. 4.) St. Thomas says of the Divine Office that it is not a 
personal and private exercise of devotion: Commumis oratio est 
que per ministros Ecclesia in persona totius populi Deo offertur. 
(II-II, q. 83, a. 12.) 

Religious, even if they are not priests, or if they are simple vir- 
gins consecrated to God—if the recitation of the Divine Office is 
part of their daily life, do so, not as private persons, but as dele- 
gates also, and representatives of the whole Church. In the mind 
of the chief law-giver of Western monks, the Divine Office is their 
most important occupation to which nothing may be preferred: 
Nihil operi Dei preponatur. (Reg. St. Bened.) 

The Office is the Church’s prayer—hence it has an efficacy akin 
to that of the Sacraments, for Christ cannot remain deaf to the 
sweet accents of His Bride. Our Liturgical Prayer readily pierces 
the clouds and reaches the ears of our Father in heaven—for it is 
not so much to our halting accents that He listens, as to the strong 
voice of His beloved Son with which our feeble voices blend. Do 
we not formally unite ourselves with our Lord at the beginning of 
the Canonical Hours? Domine in unione illius divine intentionis, 
qua ipse in terris laudes Deo persolvisti, has tibi horas persolvo. 

The singular dignity of the Church’s public Prayer should rouse 
our devotion and attention. We pray, plead, adore and praise as 
the accredited representatives of the Church, and our worship is 
united to that of the God-Man. Far from us, therefore, all slovenli- 
ness or unseemly haste, all idle preoccupations and foolish imagina- 
tions. When we say our Office—be it in the lofty choir or some 
noble cathedral, or in the privacy of our study—we prelude on earth 
to that which is to be our overlasting occupation in heaven. Divina 
psalmodia est ejus hymnodie filia que canitur assidue ante sedem 
Dei et Agni: so we read in the Preface of Urban VIII to the Bre- 
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viary which we use day by day. The same thought is nobly 
expressed in the hymn of the Dedication of a church: 

Sed illa sedes celitum 

Semper resultat laudibus, 

Deumque trinum et unicum 

Jugi canore predicat: 


Illi canentes jungimur 
Alme Sionis emul. 


Of the public prayer of the Catholic Church we may say, with 
due qualifications, what the devout author of the Imitation says of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass: By a devout recitation of his Office— 
even if it be in a railway carriage—a priest honors God, gladdens 
the Angels, edifies the Church, helps the living, obtains rest for 
the dead and makes himself a sharer in all that is good. 

We are not isolated, nor thrown back upon ourselves. By grace, 
we are living members of a living organism, reacting upon it and 
being ourselves acted upon and influenced in a thousand mysterious 
ways. Surely the recitation of our daily Office will become, not 
a burdensome task, but rather, a source of happiness, if we will 
only look at it in the light of supernatural faith. Already in the 
third century the great African Martyr, St. Cyprian, could say of 
ecclesiastical Prayer: Publica est nobis et communis oratio, et 
quando oramus, non pro uno, sed pro toto populo oramus, quia 
totus populus unum sumus (St. Cypr., De Orat. dom., viii). 


(To be continued) 
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CASUS MORALIS 


Mistakes in Baptizing 


By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case: Father John during his first month in the priesthood ad- 
ministered the Sacraments frequently in a large city parish and 
worries about the lawfulness of some of his acts. He says that 
while baptizing he was very distracted; that he baptized an adult 
who asked for the Sacrament but who two weeks later admitted 
that she had no faith or Contrition at all. On another occasion he 
gave private Baptism in a house, using ordinary holy water. 


Questions: 1. What is required for the valid administration of 
Baptism? 
2. What is required for the valid reception of 
Baptism ? 
3. Where should Baptism be conferred? 


Solution: (1) In order to administer a Sacrament validly a priest 
must have at least the virtual intention of conferring it according 
to the mind of the Church, and, of course, he must use the proper 
matter and form. gol 

He is called to baptize and prepares to do so, but during the 
ceremony his mind is diverted to other things. The intention 
elicited a few minutes previously virtually perseveres. If it had 
not, he would not be baptizing now. What about his attention? 
This may be internal or external or both. It is sufficient for validity 
if he has external attention, 1.e., if he avoids any other outward 
act that would interfere with the performance of the sacred cere- 
mony. Internal attention means that his mind is on what he is 
doing. It is clear that actual intention and internal attention should 
be the aim of every priest. In fact voluntary distraction in giving 
a Sacrament is a venial sin, and would be mortal if there were danger 
of substantial error. Father John need not be disturbed about the 
validity of the Baptism, but he must try to fix his mind on the 
sacred act that he is engaged in. 

(2) In adults there must be present at least the habitual inten- 
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tion of receiving it. This intention exists if the person has once 
formed and never retracted it, even though now he may be uncon- 
scious. A non-baptized person who when well said that he wanted 
to die a Christian, and never changed his mind, is validly baptized 
although here and now he cannot actually express his desire. A 
pagan, however, who never heard of Baptism or of the Christian 
Church can hardly have the habitual implicit intention of receiving 
Baptism. He may have the intention of doing all that is necessary 
for salvation if he knew what is required. He may therefore be 
justified through perfect contrition, but many theologians teach that 
this implies only his desire to study the Christian religion, not to 
receive Baptism. He must have the intention of receiving Baptism 
or of entering the Christian Church (Holy Office, 1850). 

Faith is not required for valid Baptism; it is, of course, for fruit- 
fulness and liceity. One must believe at least the truths that are 
necessary necessitate medit (Holy Office, 1898). 

The woman in our case received the Sacrament validly, but with- 
out fruit. Faith and contrition must be present before sin is 
removed. Contrition implies the giving up of concubinage, pagan 
ways of living, etc. When she is able to believe and makes an act 
of sorrow for her sins, it is certain that the grace of the Sacrament 
revives. 

In danger of death it suffices to instruct a person in the chief 
mysteries of religion, but outside of this case a thorough course of 
instruction should be given (Canon 752). 

Children also who have attained the use of reason should not be 
baptized without suitable instruction. Some converts fall away 
from lack of proper understanding of the doctrines of the Church. 


(3) The proper place to confer solemn Baptism is the church or 
public oratory. Private Baptism in case of necessity can be given 
in any place (Canons 773, 771). In danger of death it is allowed 
(licet) to give Baptism without the solemnities, but if there be 
time, the priest should observe the ceremonies that follow the essen- 
tial rite of Baptism (Canon 759). Outside of danger of death, 
private Baptism should not be allowed by the Ordinary except in 
case of heretics who are baptized sub conditione in adult age 


(Canon 759). 
Baptismal water should always be used. When this is not at 
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hand and necessity is urgent, natural water is preferable to holy 
water, as the Roman Congregations have declared on more than 
one occasion (¢. g., Holy Office, 1839). 

It is not permitted to give solemn Baptism in a private house 
unless it be a case of the children of royalty or when the Ordinary 
for a just and reasonable cause in some special case allows it. Good 
reasons would be: distance, poverty or disgrace of the parents, 
inclement weather, etc. If, for any reason, the solemnities were 
omitted there is a grave obligation to supply them later, except in 
the case already mentioned under Canon 759, 2. 











DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


I. The Sacraments and the Passion of Our Lord 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Passion of our Lord is assuredly the most frequent subject 
of the meditations of a truly Christian mind. Such a consideration 
stirs the heart to its depths. We feel moved to a sincere compas- 
sion towards the Man of Sorrows and to deepest gratitude towards 
our heavenly Father who “hath so loved the world that He gave 
His only Son.” These sentiments are exceedingly precious, inas- 
much as the Passion of our divine Saviour is the justification of 
whatever security we may experience in regard to the past, and the 
ground of the hopeful assurance with which we may face the future. 

In the Incarnation of the Son of God, human nature has been 
raised to a new and singular dignity, far surpassing its native worth. 
In that mystery, our nature is so taken up and united to the Eter- 
nal Word as to form an integral part of a divine Person. Owing 
to the essential oneness of our nature, we have all some share in the 
glory of the Man Jesus, the more so as the Incarnation constitutes 
Him the Head of humanity in a more perfect manner than Adam 
ever was. Every action of the Man-God was of infinite worth, 
inasmuch as it was the act of a divine Person, even though done 
only in His human nature. The least of His prayers or sufferings 
possessed efficacy enough to merit unlimited grace for any number 
of men. However, the cause of our salvation is essentially the 
Passion and death of Christ: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the desert, so must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth in Him, may not perish, but may have life everlasting.” 
(John iii. 14-15). 

The death of our Lord upon the cross was in the nature of a true 
and perfectly voluntary sacrifice on His part: “He hath delivered 
Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of 
sweetness.” (Eph. v. 2). By dying upon the cross Christ effec- 
tively redeemed us, for by that act He offered unto the Eternal 
Father something which far outweighs the guilt of sin and fulfills 
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the condition laid down for the reconciliation of the world to God. 

Now all the fruit of the sacrifice of our Lord is our possession. 
Christ and we form but one body—He is the Head, we are the 
members. Hence, Christ’s riches are likewise our treasure, and His 
satisfaction for sin is accepted as if it were our own. The Passion 
of our Lord is an inexhaustible storehouse of spiritual wealth, from 
which distribution is made unto all that approach it by faith in the 
Son of God. It is a vast reservoir of the waters of divine grace, 
wherein we may slake our thirst “in a lonely and pathless and 
waterless land.” “The Passion,” says St. Thomas, “exerts its 
efficacy through a spiritual contact, that is, by faith and the sacra- 
ments of faith.” (Summa theol., III, q. 48, a. 6, ad 2.) “The 
Passion,” says a commentator of St. Thomas, “is a medicine. 
Medicine, when administered to a sick man, becomes an instrument 
of healing. In like manner, the Passion of Christ, when applied 
to us by the spiritual contact of faith, or of the Sacraments, becomes 
an instrument of healing. But there is this difference, that the 
medicine is an instrument that is used by the nature of the sick man, 
whereas the medicine of the Passion becomes an instrument of the 
Godhead, and need only be used by faith, or through the Sacra- 
ments, to give us life and health.” 

Who can fail to see the necessity of a real study of the nature 
of the Sacraments, and the great advantages to be derived from 
accurate knowledge of their working, for the priest more than for 
anyone else? We are “the ministers of Christ and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God” for the benefit of the faithful; but we 
must see to it that we do not starve our own souls whilst feeding 
those of others. The Sacraments bring us into direct contact with 
our Lord’s Passion: they are the channel through which flows the 
life-giving blood of the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world.”’ Purity and love spring from living contact with the 
mystery of divine love and self-sacrifice. In His Passion, our Lord 
“loved me and gave Himself for me,” in order that I, in turn, may 
love Him and give myself to Him. 


NATURE AND EFFICACY OF THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments may be compared to live wires, spread like a 
net over a city or a whole country, and bringing electric energy into 
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the houses of the people. The eye sees only a wire or cable, but 
contact with it would swiftly reveal the uncanny force with which 
it is charged. The Sacraments belong to the category of symbols 
or emblems, though they are far more than mere signs, external 
and visible, of an inward grace, according to the definition with 
which we have been familiar from the days of our childhood. Nor 
are they merely occasions for God to display His power and good- 
ness. If the Sacraments come under the heading of symbols, they 
are yet more than mere signs—they produce, or cause, the spiritual 
effects of which the physical or external act is the outward sign. 
Only then shall we hold the Sacraments in the esteem they deserve, 
when we bear in mind that they are true, if secondary, causes 
of grace. 


We shall experience no difficulty in admitting a real causality in 
the Sacraments, if we analyze the principle of causality. St. Thomas 
does this most lucidly when he says: “There are two kinds of 
efficient causes—the principal cause and the instrumental cause. 
The principal cause produces its effect in virtue of its own nature 

the instrumental cause does not produce its effect in virtue 
of its own nature, it only produces it when it is moved by the prin- 
cipal agent; thus it comes to pass that we do not attribute the effect 
to the instrument, but to the chief agent.” (Summa, III, q. 62, 
a. 1.) The effect produced by an instrument is proportioned to its 
nature, but it must always be set in motion by an agent of a higher 
order. Thus a saw cuts wood, but it only does so when it is moved 
by the arm of the woodman. Otherwise all the saws in the world 
would not cut wood. There is a real causality or efficacy in the 
instrumental cause, even though it be always dependent upon some 
higher agent. The woodman is principal cause, the saw is instru- 
mental cause, and both are real and true causes though one is sub- 
sidiary to the other. This short explanation is necessary if we are 
to understand the efficacy and causality of the Sacraments. 


It is the certain and positive teaching of theology that our Sacra- 
ments are no mere signs and symbols, but true causes of heavenly 
grace. Undoubtedly, God alone can give, or cause, sanctifying 
grace, or, for that matter, any kind of grace. By this, however, 
the possibility is by no means excluded of the Sacraments causing 
grace as instruments of God. “He saved us by the laver of regen- 
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eration,” says St. Paul. (Tit. iii. 5.) That is, we were born again 
to a divine life by means of the water of Baptism. If the “laver” 
were merely a sign or symbol of regeneration, the Apostle could 
not have properly said that God saved us by baptismal regeneration. 
The water of Baptism is an instrument in the hand of God. Its 
natural effect is bodily cleansing, but as an instrument of God it 
becomes capable of causing a higher effect and imparts a new life 
to the soul more precious than its natural existence. Hence the 
saying: “Water touches the body and cleanses the soul.” 

The Sacraments are properly the instruments by which the In- 
carnate Son of God still carries on the work He came to do in the 
world. Christ, the Head of the Church in His human nature—for 
otherwise He would not be of the same nature as the members 
which form His body—communicates life to His members, the life, 
that is, of grace. This is the meaning of our Lord’s headship of 
the Church. It is insinuated in the words of St. Paul when he 
bids us “grow up in him who is the head, even Christ: from whom 
the whole body being compacted and fitly joined together 


maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.” 
(Eph. iv. 15-16.) 

Equally striking are the words of St. John when he says that “of 
his fulness we have all received.” (Jo. i. 16.) Our Lord causes 
grace through His Humanity, as by an instrument substantially 
united to Himself, and through the Sacraments, as through instru- 
ments that are not part of Himself. 


St. Thomas cails the Sacred Humanity an “instrumentum con- 
junctum divimtati,’ that is, forming a substantial part of a divine 
Person. Instrumentum conjunctum is part and parcel of a being, 
as for instance, an arm, or leg—through these we act and work. 
On the other hand, a knife, or saw is an “instrumentum separatum” 
—it is not part of ourselves. The Sacred Humanity is instrumen- 
tum conjunctum, inasmuch as it is an integral part of a divine 
Person, and our salvation is wrought by this divine Person. The 
Sacraments, on the other hand, are tools or instruments in the hands 
of Jesus Christ and by their means the fruit of the redemption is 
applied to individual souls. “As in the person of Christ the 
Humanity causes our salvation by grace, divine power being the 
principal agent, so in the Sacraments of the New Law, which are of 
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Christ, grace is caused, imstrumentally by the Sacraments, but 
principally by the Holy Ghost who works in them, according to 
St. John: ‘Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost’. . . . (Jo. iti. 5.)” (I-II, 112, ad. 2um.) 

God is a God of truth, hence there never can be, in His dealings 
with His creatures, anything that might even remotely suggest mere 
pretense or sham. The Sacraments instituted by our Lord are liv- 
ing realities, live wires causing us to thrill with an energy which 
does not originate in this world, but which has its source in the 
depths of the adorable Trinity. By their means the Son of God is 
forever fashioning and molding us more and more perfectly into 
His own image and likeness, or, if the image be permissible, 
through the Sacraments there is brought about an ineffable trans- 
fusion of the divine life, so that, gradually, yet surely, it comes 
to pass that in a sense it is no longer we, who live, but Christ Him- 
self, who lives in us. 


(To be continued) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE MONTH 


ECCLESIASTICAL HIERARCHY ESTABLISHED IN THE SYRO-MALABAR 
RITE 


The Supreme Pontiff sums up the history of the Syro-Malabar 
Catholics of the Malabar section of India and quotes from docu- 
ments of Pope Leo XIII how the Apostle St. Thomas had estab- 
lished Christianity in India. With the Eastern schism the great 
bulk of the Christians of India also separated from the Catholic 
Church, but when the Western missionaries entered India in the 
sixteenth century many Christians returned to union with the Holy 
See. Pope Leo XIII, in the year 1887, established two vicariates 
apostolic for the Syro-Malabar Catholics; a third vicariate was 
erected in 1896, and Pope Pius X, in 1911, erected a fourth vicari- 
ate. The present Supreme Pontiff raises the four vicariates to 
bishoprics, one of them being made an archbishopric to which the 
other three are attached as suffragan sees. (Constitution of Pope 
Pius XI, Dec. 21, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 257.) 


LETTER OF Pope Pius XI To CARDINAL BOURNE ON THE SEVENTH 
CENTENARY OF THE COMING OF THE FRANCISCANS TO ENGLAND 


The Supreme Pontiff relates how St. Francis of Assisi sent 
Blessed Agnellus of Pisa with other Friars to England, and how 
the Franciscans labored in the vineyards of the Lord with untiring 
zeal. They worked as missionaries throughout England and besides 
took a prominent part in the great scientific movement which 
resulted in the establishment of the famous Oxford University and 
other centers of learning in England. The Supreme Pontiff quotes 
a letter of the bishop of Lincoln to Pope Gregory IX, in the year 
1238, in which the bishop gives the Pope an account of the work 
of the Franciscans in England which account is a glorious tribute 
to the work of the first Friars in England. The Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, urges the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster to 
cooperate with the three Orders of St. Francis in making the com- 
memoration of the seventh centenary of the Franciscans in England 
a grand success. (Pope Pius XI, June 13, 1914; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XVI, p. 281.) 
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TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE TO THE CHILDREN IN ITALY 


The S. Congregation of the Council, in a letter to the Ordinaries 
of Italy, states that the introduction of the teaching of Christian 
doctrine in the primary schools of Italy is a source of consolation 
to all men who are interested in the welfare of souls. The fact that 
the catechism is taught in the schools does not, however, exempt 
the pastors and other priests charged with the care of souls from 
the strict obligation imposed by the law of the Church to teach 
Christian doctrine to the people entrusted to them. The pastors 
are by their very office obliged to teach Christian doctrine and guide 
the souls entrusted to their spiritual care in the duties of Christian 
life. The Ordinaries are commanded to state in their triennial 
reports to the Holy See on the state of their dioceses the manner 
in which the pastors fulfill the important duty of teaching Christian 
doctrine. (S. Congregation of the Council, April 23, 1924; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 287.) 


LETTER OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF THE CoUNCIL TO ALL 
BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON THE TEACHING OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Pope Pius XI, by Motu Proprio of June 29, 1923, established in 
the S. Congregation of the Council a special committee which is to 
supervise the teaching of Christian doctrine throughout all the 
dioceses of the Catholic Church. If faithful reports on the- manner 
of teaching Christian doctrine are made to this committee from all 
parts of the world, the committee will be able to determine what is 
to be done in this matter in the various countries according to the 
various circumstances and conditions prevailing. The success 
achieved in some places can be turned to the benefit of other places 
by the committee. 

The S. Congregation proposes a number of questions to be 
answered by the local Ordinaries in reference to the teaching of 
Christian doctrine, (1) in the parishes; (2) in the colleges; (3) in 
the public schools. Where the teaching of Christian doctrine in 
the public schools is not permitted, the S. Congregation wants to 
know what is done to teach Christian doctrine to the children 
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attending these schools. (S. Congregation of the Council, June 24, 

1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 332.) 

SUSPENSION OF INDULGENCES AND Facu LtTiges DURING THE 
JuBILEE YEAR 


Pope Sixtus IV, in the year 1473, decreed that during the Jubilee 
Year at Rome all indulgences and faculties granted by the Holy 
See shall be suspended in all places outside the City of Rome. This 
regulation has ever since been observed in the Church for the pur- 
pose of urging the Catholic people to make the pilgrimage to Rome 
during the Jubilee Year. 

As to the indulgences granted to the living, all are suspended 
during the year 1925 with the exception of the following: 

1. The indulgence im articulo mortis. 

2. The indulgences granted for the recitation of the Angelic 
Salutation at the sound of the Angelus bell. 

3. The indulgences granted to persons who attend the Forty 
Hours’ devotion. 

4. The indulgences granted for accompanying the priest who 
takes Holy Communion to the sick. 

5. The indulgence of the Portiuncula to those who visit the 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels near Assisi. 


6. The indulgences which the Cardinals, the Nuncios of the 


Holy See, the Archbishops and Bishops usually grant when 
pontificating. 


All other indulgences, plenary and partial, granted either directly 
by the Holy See or by others through faculties obtained by law or 
special concession, cannot be gained by the living except for the 
dead during the entire Jubilee Year. 

The faculties and indults granted to absolve from papal reserved 
cases and censures, dispensations and commutations of vows, dis- 
pensations from irregularities and impediments are suspended out- 
side the City of Rome during the Jubilee Year with the following 
exceptions : 

1. The faculties granted in any manner by the Code of Canon 
Law remain with the exception of faculties accorded by privileges 
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granted prior to the Code and not revoked by the Code. (See 
Canons 4 and 613.) 

2. The faculties remain which have been granted by the Holy 
See for the external forum to the Papal Nuncios, Internuncios, 
Apostolic Delegates, local Ordinaries, and to the superiors of Reli- 
gious Orders the faculties granted to the latter in any manner over 
their subjects. 

3. The faculties of the Apostolic Penitentiary usually granted 
to Ordinaries or confessors for the internal forum can be applied 
if the Ordinary judges that at the time when the penitent makes 
his confession he cannot without great inconvenience make the 
pilgrimage to Rome. (Apostolic Penitentiary, July 5, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 305.) 


RULES FOR THE CONCESSION AND GAINING OF THE PORTIUNCULA 
INDULGENCE 


Pope Pius X granted by Motu Proprio of June 9, 1910, that the 
Portiuncula indulgence could be extended to other churches and 
oratories besides those of the Order of Friars Minor, and he granted 
to the local Ordinaries power to do so but only for the year 1910. 
The following year the Holy See was requested by innumerable 
petitioners that the indult might be prolonged. The S. Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, which at that time had charge of the matter 
of indulgences, decreed (May 26, 1911) that the concessions and 
faculties given to the local Ordinaries in reference to the Portiuncula 
indulgence were to continue indefinitely (sine die) until the Holy 
See ordered otherwise. 

Now, the Sacred Penitentiary which at present has charge over 
the matter of indulgences ordains as follows: 

1. In deference to the ancient shrine of the Portiuncula at St. 
Mary of the Angels’ near Assisi, the Portiuncula indulgence can 
be gained in no church or chapel, unless it be at least three kilo- 
meters, about two miles, distant from the Portiuncula chapel. An 
exception is made in favor of those persons who live in the house 
adjoining the church or chapel and who are either physically or 
morally impeded from visiting the Portiuncula chapel. 

2. Perpetual concessions of the Portiuncula indulgence granted 
previous to the date of the present decree shall remain in force, but 
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they are limited by the rules of this decree, with the exception of 
the rule about the distance laid down in number 5. 

3. Temporary concessions of the Portiuncula indulgence (ad 
certum tempus, sine die, ad beneplacitum) shall be abrogated and 
cease to exist from December 31, 1924. If future petitions are sent 
to the Sacred Penitentiary, they shall not be considered unless the 
local Ordinary endorses the petition and testifies to the real use- 
fulness and propriety of such a concession. 

4. In future concessions of the Portiuncula indulgence, those 
churches will be preferred which are dedicated to St. Mary of the 
Angels or to St. Francis of Assisi, or churches in which some 
Franciscan confraternity is established. If there are no such 
churches, cathedral and parochial churches will be preferred to 
others. 

5. The churches and public oratories which are to receive the 
Portiuncula indulgence must be three kilometers, about two miles, 
distant from churches or chapels belonging to some Franciscan 
Order, or from other churches which have the privilege of the 
Portiuncula. 

6. If for some special reason this indulgence is to be given to 
semi-public oratories, the indulgence shall never be gained by any- 
one except the community or body of the faithful for whose benefit 
such chapels are erected. 

7. The local Ordinaries, the pastors and the rectors of the 
churches to which the privilege of the Portiuncula attaches have 
the power to change for just reasons, if they please, the date for 
gaining the Portiuncula indulgence from the second of August, if 
it be not a Sunday, to the Sunday following that date. 

8. In the churches and chapels which have the Portiuncula 
indulgence the relics of St. Francis or of the Blessed Virgin, or 
some picture or statue of the saint or of the Blessed Virgin of the 
Holy Angels shall be exposed for the veneration of the faithful 
while they make the visits to gain the indulgence. Public prayers 
shall be offered for the Supreme Pontiff and the Church and the 
other usual intentions of the Holy Father, and the service shall be 
concluded with the invocation of Our Lady of the Angels and 
St. Francis, the Litanies of All Saints and Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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g. For the gaining of the Portiuncula indulgence there are pre- 
scribed Confession and Holy Communion and a visit to the church 
or public oratory which has the privilege of the Portiuncula, and 
at each visit the Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory must be said 
at least six times. 

10. The conditions mentioned in the preceding number must 
be complied with for the purpose of gaining the Portiuncula indul- 
gence also by those who on all days of the year enjoy the indult in 
virtue of which, by the sole recitation six times of the Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Glory, they can gain besides other indulgences that 
of the Portiuncula indulgence. (Sacred Penitentiary, July 10, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 345.) 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
EXTENT OF THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


Question: At a conference of priests of the deanery of N. the seal of con- 
fession was discussed and the various ways in which the obligation of the con- 
fessor to observe secrecy concerning matters heard in confession may be violated 
were pointed out by the priest who read the conference paper. In the discussion 
which followed, the reader of the paper was criticised severely for going beyond 
all reasonable limits in his assertion that any talk or conversation about or allusion 
to matters heard in confession, whether in sermons and instructions or in private 
conversation, without the slightest allusion to the persons who confessed these 
matters or any chance of even an indirect revelation of the identity of the peni- 
tents, was forbidden. Will you please discuss this question in your Review and 
tell us whether the priest was right? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The priest was correct in his statement. The Church 
is anxious to give the penitent an absolute guarantee that his admis- 
sion of sins and faults will be kept secret in such a manner that 
nobody will ever hear a word about what he has confessed, that his 
confession will not be used in any manner and for any purpose but 
be absolutely buried in the heart of the priest and be for all pur- 
poses as though nobody had ever heard a word from the penitent 


about his sins. 


There is an Instruction of the Holy Office, June 9, 1915, to the 
local Ordinaries and the heads of religious organizations on the 
inviolable sanctity of the seal of confession. In this Instruction the 
Holy See points out that it has happened that confessors have 
talked about matters heard in confession both in private conversa- 
tion and in public sermons and instructions, the latter under the 
mistaken idea that it is useful for the instruction and edification of 
the people. Now, though there is no revelation in any form of the 
person of the penitent, still it is necessary that in this important 
matter one should avoid not only all injustice and appearance of 
injustice in abusing the confidence of the penitent but everything 
that offends the sensibility of the people and is apt to create diffi- 
dence in their minds. It is certain that no penitent wants the story 
of his confession rehearsed by the confessor, even though he takes 
care not to reveal the identity of the penitent. 

Therefore the S. Congregation of the Holy Office puts the 
bishops and the religious superiors of all clerical religious organiza- 
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tions under a grave obligation to see that the abuses referred to 
above are absolutely stopped. They must instruct the seminarians 
in the theological schools and the priests in the diocesan conferences 
that matters heard in confession may never be talked about in any 
manner or under any pretext, neither in private conversation nor in 
sermons and instructions. The only exception is the case where the 
confessor needs the advice of a more experienced man in deciding’ 
a case, and in that event he must absolutely see to it that the person 
of the penitent is neither directly nor indirectly made known to the 
priest whom he consults. In the examination required before the 
priest gets jurisdiction to hear confessions, he shall be examined 
explicitly on the rules of this Instruction. If any priest fails to 
observe the rules laid down in this Instruction, the Ordinary or the 
religious superior shali severely reprimand him and if he fails again, 
he shall be properly punished and in more serious cases he must be 
reported to the Holy Office. 

The Code of Canon Law which came into force in 1918 did not 
take up this Instruction in its Canons. Those laws of the Code 
which deal with the seal of confession, specially Canons 889 and 
890, state in general that the confessor must avoid every word or 
action by which the penitent may be betrayed and that the confessor 
may never make use of the knowledge he gained from confessions 
to the prievance of the penitents. 


Considerable discussion developed after the Code became law 
whether the said Instruction still remained in force. Some canon- 
ists hold that it remains in force as a decree of the Holy Office. 
Thus Hornaert, S.J., in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique. However, 
if it is merely a law of the Holy Office, it certainly lost its force as 
a law, because it is not explicitly embodied in the Code and it does 
not seem to be implicitly contained in Canons 889 and 890, and if 
it is neither explicitly nor implicitly embodied in the Code, it ceases 
to be part of the laws of the Church, according to the rule of Canon 
6, no. 6. 

However, the Instruction was not merely an ecclesiastical law 
enacted by the Holy Office but rather an authentic interpretation of 
the divine law of the seal of confession determining the extent of 
the divine law. It seems to us that anyone who reads that Instruc- 
tion carefully will be convinced that the S. Congregation of the 
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Holy Office had no intention of passing a new law. The whole 
tenor of the Instruction makes it clear that the Holy Office merely 
meant to explain and state officially the extent of the divine law on 
the seal of confession. Wherefore, that Instruction is binding in 
conscience and obliges every confessor to be guided by it. (Cf. 
text of Instruction and discussion on same in Quartalschrift, vol. 


75—1922—>p. 198.) 


PROFESSIONAL SECRET AND MARRIAGE OF PERSON INFECTED WITH 
ConTAGIOUS DISEASE 


Question: A physician has consulted me as to his obligation to keep the pro- 
fessional secret. A young man has come to him for treatment of syphilis and he 
knows that he soon will get married. The doctor also knows the family of the 
girl very well, and he dreads the idea of the young man marrying the girl. Has 
he a right, and is he bound in conscience, to warn the young man not to get mar- 
ried, and if he persists, to warn the girl? 

If the confessor should know through confession that a person intending to 
get married is afflicted with that disease, must he refuse absolution unless the 
man gives up the intention of marrying or at least is willing to inform the girl 
that he has the disease? : CoNFESSARIUS. 

Answer: The ravages of syphilis are so horrible that it is crimi- 
nal for a person infected with it to get married. The intention of 
such a man or woman to marry is in effect as criminal as planning 
the murder of another person and perhaps worse than that, for he 
not only infects the other party with the dread disease, but also the 
children, and if they live, whole generations. There can be no 
official secret to protect a person whose intended act is worse in its 
consequences than the knife or gun of an assassin. The conse- 
quences are the same whether a person contracted the disease inno- 
cently or by his own fault. Even if the other party to the intended 
marriage knew of the disease and consented to marry the party 
infected with it, the marriage is not lawful, because one has no 
right to expose himself without necessity to a practically certain 
infection with such a grave malady. If both are infected with the 
disease they have no right to become a public menace to the life 
and health of the children and future generations. As to the pos- 
sibility of the cure of persons infected with syphilis consult the 
manuals of Pastoral Medicine. 


The confessor who knows from confession of the fact that his 
penitent is infected with this malignant disease and who also knows 
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that the penitent intends to get married while in that condition, 
must remind the penitent that his disease bars him from getting 
married and he should induce him to bear the sacrifice bravely rather 
than make others suffer with him. If he persists in his intention, 
he has not the proper disposition to obtain absolution. For if it is 
admitted, and we believe that the elementary principles of right and 
wrong force one to admit, that his intention to get married while 
infected is criminal, there is no other conclusion possible than that 
the confessor must refuse absolution. 


HEARING CONFESSIONS WITHOUT JURISDICTION AND COMMON 
Error IN WHICH THE CHURCH SUPPLIES JURISDICTION 


Question: A pastor needed the assistance of a priest on Sundays and he ap- 
plied to a monastery of religious in the neighboring diocese to get a priest for 
Sunday. The pastor wrote to the Chancery Office asking the faculties for the 
priest, and they were given for three months from the date of the answer. It 
happened that neither the pastor nor the priest who assisted him thought of 
renewing the faculties. While the priest was hearing confessions as usual on 
Saturday afternoon, it occurred to him that his faculties had expired. He con- 
tinued hearing confessions until supper time and also after supper, basing his 
right to hear confessions on Canon 209, which states that the Church in a com- 
mon error supplies the jurisdiction. That same evening, after the confessions 
were heard, the priest and the pastor talked over the matter and the pastor was 
of the opinion that the priest should have stopped hearing confessions once he 
knew that the faculties had expired. The pastor wants to know whether the abso- 
lutions were valid and whether it was lawful for the priest to continue to hear 
confessions. PAROCHUS. 





Answer: Canon 207, sec. 2, rules that the power granted for 
the internal forum is to be considered granted in such a manner 
that the acts of exercise of this power are valid if through inad- 
vertence one does not notice that the time for which the power was 
granted has elapsed. Under this principle the absolutions given by 
the priest before he thought of the expiration of his faculties were 
certainly valid. 

Canon 209 states that in a common error, or in a positive and 
probable doubt either of law or of fact, the Church supplies juris- 
diction for both the external and internal forum. In virtue of this 
Canon the absolutions given after the priest remembered that his 
faculties had expired were valid, for it can be truly said that he 
was commonly considered to have the necessary faculties to hear 
confessions. The case of common error seems to be verified in 
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this instance. Though the Church supplies the jurisdiction, it does 
not follow that a priest may always and under all circumstances 
licitly hear confessions solely because the Church supplies the lack 
of jurisdiction in common error. The Church supplies the jurisdic- 
tion in favor of the people who otherwise would be the innocent 
victims, but the Code does not state that a priest who knows that 
he has no jurisdiction may hear confessions because the Church 
supplies jurisdiction if the people commonly believe that the priest 
has the right to hear confession. On the contrary, the Code has a 
very severe prohibition against presuming to hear confessions with- 
out the necessary jurisdiction and punishes this offense in Canon 
2366 with ipso facto suspension a divinis. (Cf. Sole, De delictis et 
penis, p. 349.) 

From those Canons of the Code which forbid that a priest hear 
confessions unless he have legitimately received jurisdiction to do 
so and from the Canons which so carefully state how this jurisdic- 
tion is to be given and by whom, it is quite evident that the Church 
does not permit a priest to hear confessions without jurisdiction, 
though the Church does supply the lack of jurisdiction in a case in 
which the people in good faith believe a priest to be properly quali- 
fied to hear confessions. Only a very serious reason, like a great 
concourse of people and scarcity of priests in the place could justify 
a priest in continuing to hear confessions when he knows that his 
faculties have expired. If without such necessity he hears confes- 
sions, he acts rashly since the great majority of the authors who 
comment on the laws of the Code agree with this interpretation of 
the law. Since the suspension of Canon 2366 is not incurred except 
by presumptuous action, ignorance of the law, with the exception of 
the ignorantia affectata, excuses from the censure. Inasmuch as the 
priest acted in good faith on the strength of an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Canon 209, the law does not punish him with suspension. 


DEFRAUDING THE Post OFFICE AND THE RAILROADS 


Question: A man argued with me trying to justify his conduct in cheating 
the Post Office and the railroads. He very frequently sends letters with printed 
matter and with parcel post packages, and when he uses the electric or the steam 
railroads he takes every opportunity to evade payment if the conductor overlooks 
him, wherefore he never buys a ticket in advance if he can get on a train without 
it. He considers that manner of acting clever, and when I told him that this 
was downright injustice, he argued that he was doing nobody any harm, because 
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the mail had to be carried and the trains had to run, whether he did or did not 

do as he had done. Since I suspect that there are quite a few persons who think 

and talk as this man does, will you please discuss the matter in your Review? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 

Answer: The most elementary principles of contract law suffice 
to prove that any person acting in the manner described by our 
correspondent is guilty of injustice in its strict sense, because he 
does not fulfill his part of the contract for the services rendered by 
the Post Office or the railroads. It is not a question of inflicting 
damages on the Post Office or railroads, and it does not excuse the 
man to say that he inflicts no injury on the Post Office or the rail- 
roads because they have to function anyhow whether or not he acts 
as he has done. He does inflict an injury by defrauding them of 
the payment he owes them for the services which they have ren- 
dered to him ai his request, a request implied in accepting the 
services offered, as the acceptance of the services implies the promise 
to pay the price under which the services were offered. In the 
United States, and we believe this is true of all civilized countries, 
the law considers it as a valid and binding contract to pay for the 
services offered by the public utilities if one accepts their services. 
It is a mistaken idea that one may avail himself of the services of 
these organizations and be under no obligation to pay unless he is 
held up and made to pay by the agents of the organizations. Under 
the same principle the man spoken of by our correspondent might go 
into a crowded store and buy goods and believe himself free not 
to pay if he is overlooked and nobody holds him up for payment 
before he leaves the store. 

The Code of Canon Law states explicitly that in the matter of 
contracts one is bound in conscience to observe the laws of the 
country where the contract is made. The civil law in reference to 
payment for services offered and accepted harmonizes very well 
with the natural principles of justice. Ifa person has offered to do 
a service and another has accepted it either explicitly or implicitly 
by standing by and allowing the other to do some work for him, 
he is obliged by law to pay the price under which the services were 
offered, or if no price was specified, he must pay what the services 
are reasonably worth. The law is not against charitable service, 
but it must be plain from words or facts that the services offered 
are offered gratuitously. StanisLaus Woyrwon, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of November 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Our Duty to the Dead 


By RicHarp Cookson 


“O all ye that pass by the way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to 
my sorrow.” (Lam. of Jer. 1:12.) 


SYNOPSIS: Instability the chief characteristic of all earthly things. This ts 
also common to man. We all are moving rapidly towards the 
grave. The message from the dead. Our duty to the dead, 
Their sufferings in Purgatory. How can we help them? 


Everything here below is subject to change and dissolution. 
Instability is the chief characteristic of all earthly things, and this 
is also common to man himself, “who cometh forth like a flower, 
and is destroyed, and fleeth as a shadow, and never continueth in 
the same state.’ Yes, my Brethren, sooner or later, we shall all 
fade like the flowers, fall into decay, become worthless and unwanted, 
and eventually lie forgotten beneath the feet of countless fellow- 
creatures who, in their busy and giddy day, will trample on our 
moldering remains. 

The world also has gone through its many changes, and it will 
pass through many more ere it has run its full course; and we too 
must go through a series of changes, grave and solemn, ere we 
enter the house of our eternity. Does not time herself bring in her 
train a series of changes, for do not the various seasons of the year 
suggest and emphasize this never ceasing order of alternation? The 
day opens upon us. We go through our routine of business or 
pleasure. Evening closes in, followed by the darksome night and 
another day follows in its wake. The days make up the seasons, 
and here the change is as obvious as it is welcome, for no one can 
abide monotony. At this time of the year—autumn—nature clads 
herself in her somber garb of mourning, as though she were grieved 
at the summer which is now past and gone. 

As we watch the leaves falling from the trees so fast and so 
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profusely, does it not seem as if nature were shedding her tears, 
weeping for the summer that is dead and departed. Everything 
now reminds us in a very emphatic fashion of change and dissolu- 
tion, of separation and death. The year is practically at its darkest, 
and with nature so sad, sober thoughts are forced on all. The 
wailing winds, the meadows stripped and bare, the foliage now 
rotting fast, the flowers faded and dead, their naked stems alone 
remain; the dreary, cloudy and heavy days; the sun rising late and 
setting so early and in that brief interval sometimes scarce showing 
himself, the early evenings, the long, weary and darksome nights, 
and all the former glories of the fading year as they steal so silently 
away, tell us in language unmistakable of change, and above all 
this makes us realize that man too has his autumn of life, and this 
dissolution and decay for him will give place to the grave. 


Att HASTENING TO THE GRAVE 


Whether we think of it or not, the dread fact remains that we 
are all moving rapidly towards the grave, some full of joy, others 
weeping and heaving sighs of regret and pain; some, alas are travel- 
ing at a pace, stained and ugly with vice and corruption, while 
others are clad in grace and purity—yet all drawing nearer and 
nearer to the brink of eternity. Mortal life comes to an end and 
what an end! To forgetfulness, corruption and the humiliating 
and bitter ignominy of the grave! All the circumstances of death 
are of their nature to shock, to disgust, to offend, to pain, and to 
sever. Think of it. The poor body of man once it has become a 
lifeless form, it is an eyesore and a nuisance, it must be buried and 
put out of sight. The once revered temple of the soul is to be the 
food for worms and vermin, while eventually it will return to the 
kindred earth whence it came. A few loving hearts and casual 
cemetery haunters will follow man’s mortal remains to their last 
resting-place, and in the case of the relatives and friends, their tears 
and irrepressible emotion, their somber attire, and their pathetic 
mien, will lend gravity if not solemnity to the occasion. The once 
vibrant voice has been hushed forever in the chamber of death; the 
silence of his last resting-place will never be broken again; the 
deceased has passed away; he is gone; he, the man, is not there, 
while his soul has gone on its swift journey to God, who gave it. 
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THE MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD 


Strange, weird and sepulchral though the silence of that grave 
may be, yet that silence may be more eloquent than words, and 
more touching and effective than the studied oratory of the most 
brilliant speaker that ever lived. Indeed, Brethren, I ask what is 
more eloquent than a corpse? Being dead, it yet speaks, and it 
moves and influences the emotions of man in a way that the orator 
must confess that he cannot accomplish. Does not the lifeless form 
of a creature make the most eloquent of appeals, and appeals full 
of power, full of sadness, full of instruction, and full of serious 
and personal consideration and responsibility? Ah, yes, the corpse 
can and ever does appeal to those deep instincts of human nature 
beyond the scope of any speaking voice. What does the corpse say? 
Listen attentively, for its message is personal, and it is a message 
of serious consequence; “have pity on me, have pity on me at least 
you my friends; for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” (Job 
xix. 31.) 

For a while in a few faithful hearts his memory survives, they 
harken to the message of the grave. Concurrently there is an inces- 
sant storming of the mercy seat of God, imploring and demanding 
the Almighty to give him eternal rest. However, time soon effaces 
the memory of the newly-buried dead, the message of the grave is 
soon drowned by the din, the bustle and the confusion of the world. 
His name is never mentioned, save in passing comment; his place 
has been filled by another; his absence is not even noticed much less 
regretted; the words of the saying are verified, “out of sight, out 
of mind.” In truth that soul which has entered its house of eternity 
can join with Job in his plaintive reproach, “my. kinsmen have for- 
saken me, and they that knew me have forgotten me.” (Job 
xix. 14.) 


Our BouNDEN Duty 


Is this the boasted love for one’s own flesh and blood, is this the 
vaunted regard for him who is of the same kith and kin, is this the 
ideal of one’s determination to help the helpless? Come back with 
me to the grave of him whom you have forgotten, and take your 
stand o’er the grassy mound which covers his mortal remains, and 
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then speak to that dead one in this wise; “already I have forgotten 
you; in truth I have no further use for you;—since you cannot help 
me, I wont help you; you are now unseen, therefore I have no 
thought of you; you are dead and gone; what have I with the past; 
where you are and what you are domg I cannot tell, surely I would 
be a dotard to waste time and energy on one such as you.” Ah, 
my Brethren, the very mention of such heartless sentiments fills 
you with repugnance and disgust. You would not dare to give vent 
to such opprobrious invectives, yet can you with sincerity avow that 
your attitude is not tantamount to such reproach, in other words is 
not your treatment of the dead of such nature, as to be regarded as 
cruel, in that you forget them, and never give heed to their piteous 
appeals from their bed of torture? 

Since we are all likely to forget the Holy Souls, the Church sets 
aside in a very special manner this the month of November, so that 
we may help those who have gone into their house of eternity. In 
reminding us of our duty, she shows us how we can help the souls 
of our friends who have preceded us to the grave; how we can 
comfort them; how we can still be useful to them. My Brethren, 
I stand before you to-day to plead their cause, to advocate their 
petition, to remind you of your obligations, and to demand prayers 
and suffrages on their behalf. Let us then enter into the spirit of 
the Church; let us show mercy to our friends who are now suffering 
intensely in Purgatory, for “it 1s a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.” If 
we expect to find mercy after death, we must practice it, at pres- 
ent, in regard to the Holy Souls. We can mitigate their suffer- 
ings and help them by our prayers, we should ever bear in mind 
that, if we fail to help them, they must eke out their lotted term of 
punishment in the prison house of God, for they are not able to 
help themselves. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE Hoty SOULS 


Ah! my Brethren, do try to realize their heartrending plight. 
They are enduring such excruciating agonies ;—incessantly yearning 
for the joys of heaven, and the more they seek and sigh after those 
celestial delights, the more insatiable seems their longing; and the 
very climax of their incomparable and indescribable sufferings is, 
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that they cannot make any appeal to those who can help. Seneca, 
the celebrated philosopher, said that the pains of this life should not 
cast us down: for, if they are light, there is no reason to speak of 
them; and if they are grievous, they are of brief duration. Alas! 
the same cannot be said of Purgatory, where the torments are both 
long and severe; there, as St. Gregory the Great assures us, they 
are “more painful than all the sufferings which can be endured in 
this life.” 

When we reflect on Purgatory, who will not be overwhelmed 
with dread, with remorse, with regret, and with a deep sense 
of remissness? Let us, you and I, determine to make amends for 
our past apathy, neglect, and forgetfulness, by praying, not once 
in a way, but every day of our lives. Here and now, I implore of 
all, to make that resolution, and so that it may take a practical 
turn, and not be a spasmodic resolve, I suggest that we should 
never let a day go by without reciting the De profundis. 


Here recall the immense good we can afford the Holy Souls by 
gaining indulgences, and applying them for their relief, if not release. 
On this occasion, All Souls’ day, I must remind you that every time 
you pay a visit to the church, and pray for the Pope’s intention, 
a plenary indulgence, which is applicable only to Faithful departed, 
may be gained, provided you have been to Confession and Com- 
munion. Think of the far-reaching efficacy of the various indul- 
genced prayers and ejaculations; how advantageous would the fre- 
quent reciting of “My Jesus mercy’ (300 days) ; “Sacred Heart of 
Jesus I trust in Thee’ (300 days); “Jesus, Mary, Joseph” (7 
years), prove to our deceased brethren. Think too of the little acts 
of self-denial and almsdeeds, which according to St. Thomas, 
possess more completely than prayer or fasting, the virtue of satis- 
faction, surely we could perform such like acts on their behalf. 
How about our Holy Communions, why not go oftener, and offer 
them up for the repose of some soul or other. If you wish to prove 
your real love for your departed relatives and friends, you should 
have Masses offered for their repose, and if you cannot afford that, 
then at least you should frequently hear Mass specially for them. 

This will entail some sacrifice, perhaps the foregoing of some 
pleasure, amusement or self-indulgence. Never mind, it is worth 
it; you will receive interest, high interest, for you will be banking 
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not in an earthly concern, but in the bank of eternity. It will be a 
wise and secure investment, especially when you recollect that per- 
haps ere this year has run its course, you may be called to pay 
your own debt in the world of purgatorial suffering. Let us, there- 
fore, pray for all the Faithful departed; the dear parents who 
watched over our early childhood, who loved us before we knew 
what it was to be loved, and who labored untiringly on our behalf; 
the companion of our youth; kind benefactors who served us more 
than we can ever understand or repay; those who are forgotten and 
have no one to pray for them; and those who answered the country’s 
call in the hour of need, who fought, died; for these and all the 
Souls in Purgatory, I beg, I demand, nay, more I go further, I 
command you to remember them in your prayers. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Things That Are God’s 
By H. Ke tty, S. J. 


“Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things 
that are God's.” (Matt. xxii. 21.) 


SYNOPSIS: Just as we must pay a share of our earthly goods to tha State, 
so must we devote a portion of them to the things that are 
God’s. The tithes that God demands. He has claims not only 
on our property but also on our time, our heart, our will. 


It was the Monday in the first Holy Week, the day after the 
triumph of Palm Sunday, and the Master stood in the Temple 
teaching. It was the last day of His public ministry. There were 
present listening the poor on whom He had so lavishly exercised 
His healing power the day before—as a King scatters benefits on 
a crowd when he enters into his city. There were present- the 
little children whose shrill clear voices had filled the Courts with 
Hosannas to the Son of David. Close beside Him was a small 
group of Pharisees and Herodians who had come to ask the Master 
a question. In one of the rooms near at hand the priests who had 
suggested and framed the questions were awaiting the result. 
“Master,” they began with smooth words, “we know that you 
speak the truth and are no respector of persons. Tell us—is it law- 
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ful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” It was a delicate question to 
put in Jerusalem and it did not come from honest doubt. Should 
our Lord say “Yes,” He was likely to incur the ill-will or worse 
of the people who chafed beneath the Roman yoke. Should He 
say “No,” then He had to reckon with Pilate and his legionaries. 
But Christ read their hearts. “Hypocrites, why do you tempt me?” 
But for the sake of honest hearers and for us who were to come 
after and read His words He decided to answer. “Show me the 
coin of the tribute.” One of them going to the money-charger’s 
booth hard-by procured a coin. It was a Roman denarius, a silver 
piece stamped with the head of Tiberius. “Whose image is this?” 
the Master asked. “Czesar’s,” they said—and in that word they an- 
swered their question, for did not their Rabbis teach that they who 
accept a ruler’s money accept with it his authority. Christ con- 
firmed their words. “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 


THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE 


You will note that their question was concerned only with Cesar, 
and that Christ had reminded them of the rights of God also. Not 
that Christ does not recognize the rights of Cesar. “Does not your 
Master pay the dedrachma?” the tax-gatherer had asked Peter at 
Caphernaum. And instantly Christ had worked a miracle to meet 
a claim to which, as He expressly pointed out, He Himself was not 
subject. But it was done as He said “That we may not scandalize 
them.” But He is to give a still more striking example of submis- 
sion: for before three days are out He will have made the supreme 
sacrifice, to civil authority, for He will have laid down His life at 
the command of an earthly judge, a grossly unjust, a culpably weak 
judge, driven to a heinous judicial crime by the natural leaders of 
our Lord’s own people. Yes, Cesar has his rights and Christ has 
amply recognized them. But as you know well from your own ex- 
perience, Czesar is well able to look after his own rights. We can- 
not refuse to meet his claims, even if we would. His image is on 
our coins as if to remind us that they are his; he sends his tax- 
gatherers to our door-step to collect his tolls; his ministers clothed 
in his livery jostle us in the streets. He has lectors and legionaries 
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to hale us before his tribunals; and he keeps axes and rods for the 
recalcitrant. 


THE RiGcuTs or Gop 


There is little fear that we fail in our duty to Cesar. But there 
are other claims on us, no less just, but much more easily over- 
looked. For we are also citizens of another State. Czsar does not 
rule all of us: there are spheres of our activity where no writ of 
Cesar runs. There is the Kingdom of God within us to which we 
belong in virtue of our immortal spiritual souls. This is an in- 
visible world; in it no civil power can penetrate, for in it God 
alone rules. It is a world that has its own authority, its own code 
of laws, its own system of taxes, and—we must not forget—its 
own tribunals to meet out reward and punishment. 

Here is a code of duty which we find it so easy to forget while 
we live in Czesar’s state. The world is too much with us; it sweeps 
us away and threatens to absorb us completely. What loud-tongued 
claims it makes on us, and with what insistency it presents them! 
How its ceaseless clamor beats in upon us, filling the secret cham- 
bers of our sovl with its din, claiming all our attention, all our 
thoughts, all our service—this arrogant, masterful world that tries 
to drown the voice of conscience and deaden the sense of our obliga- 
tion to God. 

That is the danger: and that is what Christ had in mind when 
He added to His answer the words “and to God the things that are 
God’s.” He knows our temper: He knows the world in which He 
has placed us and He forsaw clearly that of the two sets of claims 
on us those of Czsar would be less likely to go unpaid. And the 
danger is all the greater from the fact that God does not exact His 
rights by force, at least not yet. He has left us free to serve Him. 
He has given us that glorious, terrible gift of free will. He will 
have only willing tribute. But do not think because of this that 
you can refuse Him with impunity. A day will come when He will 
call for His reckoning, when He will send His ministers to summon 
us to His tribunal. Woe to us if at that supreme audit we be found 
insolvent! 

Wuat TituHes Gop DEMANDS 


But what are those things of God of which I have spoken? What 
tithes does He demand of us? What commodities have we on 
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which He deigns to levy His quota? I will tell you. God has 
just, unquestionable claims on all that we possess: on the things 
that are ours in the common way of speaking—our property; and 
also the things that are ours in a more intimate, personal way, the 
things of which we are complete masters, that we use and spend 
as we please—such things as our time, our affections, our wills. 
I say then that God will levy taxes on our property, on our time, on 
our hearts, on our wills. 

No one who believes in God can contest His claims to all we 
have: for has He not over us the final sovereign right from which 
there is no appeal, the right of a Creator? 

Consider each of these claims for a moment. God has a right 
to share in your property. Was it not He who gave you health 
of body, vigor of mind or cunning of hand to acquire it? You 
part with it to Cesar, has God a less right? But you will rather 
ask in what form does God demand His tithes. It is not hard to 
discover. He has Churches to be built and adorned; His ministers 
are to be supported; His religion is to be defended and propagated ; 
there are heathen lands crying for the light—and for all these God 
makes calls on your wealth. Then there are the sick, the orphan, 
the fallen, the poor in whom when they stretch out their hands to 
you, you must see the tax-gatherers of God. 

And your time? God leaves you the long stretches for work, for 
rest, for amusement: but He demands a portion for His service. 
He demands that some of it be spent in morning and evening 
prayer, in the hearing of Mass on Sundays, in the reception of the 
Sacraments. 

Then again God has claims on our hearts: on the life of our 
emotions, on that faculty which is the principle of our love, grati- 
tude, admiration, compassion. Shall we keep all our love for wife 
or husband or child or friend and have none for God who is in- 
comparably more to us than the closest relation on earth? Shall 
we be ravished by the beauty of the earth or sky, by the works of 
men’s hands or the fancies of their minds, and remain cold before 
the thought of God’s infinite beauty, power and majesty? Shall we 
find gratitude only for our fellow-creatures who have been kind to 
us, and have none for the giver of every good and noble gift? 
That would be unworthy. 
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Finally God has a claim on our will, on that part of us that is 
noblest, that makes us masters of our action, and make us in a man- 
ner like God Himself. We must then dedicate it to Him: it is the 
only use worth making of so grand a faculty. And we give our 
wills to God by believing firmly and easily what He teaches us in 
His Church, by accepting humbly and patiently the good and ill for- 
tune that come from His hands, by resisting the solicitations of our 
evil passions, by checking the movements of our anger and pride. 

Such are the things of God, which we must render to Him. It 
is an easy tribute that He imposes. Believe me it will seldom rob 
you of your comfort and never of your happiness. Be generous 
with God and give Him what is His, with a profound sense of 
gratitude for the infinite condescension with which He has deigned 
to accept your service. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Influence of Good Deeds 
By Mer. C. F. THomas 


SYNOPSIS: The last sentence of this Gospel teaches the power of Good Works. 
Men always appreciate what is done to and for them and theirs. 
Some may not manifest gratitude; but the majority will testify 
to the appreciation. In doing good, we must avoid vain glory or 
ostentation; and must never become weary, no matter how un- 
worthy the object of our benefactions. We should rather work 
on the weak and less worthy, The study of our Lord’s example 
will inspire us in the right direction. 


Goop DreEps APPRECIATED 


The Evangelist after recording the miracle of the raising to life 
of the ruler’s daughter, affirms that the fame of the deed went 
abroad into the whole country. So spreads the news of a good 
deed. Whatever truth there may be in the words of the English 
bard—“The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones’—yet while men live, it is impossible to 
calculate the power and influence of the good they do; and this 
power and influence, I believe, death does not at once extinguish. 
The gratitude ‘which, as a proverb, has been spoken of republics, 
and the ungrateful sense of benefits conferred, which is supposed 
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to be characteristic of people at large, are not so deep as we are 
prone to imagine. 

Though we cry :-— 

“Ah, vainest of all things, 

Is the gratitude of kings; 

The plaudits of the crowd 

Are but the clatter of feet 

At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud,” 
yet men appreciate kindly sentiments, noble endeavors, good deeds 
in every sphere of human life. They are not slow to comprehend 
sympathy, pity, favor, graciousness, affability, generosity extended 
to them from any and every source. 

There are exceptions; there are breasts that are insensible to 
kindliness, and hearts that are unmoved by pity shown, and souls 
that are dead to any touch of gentleness. But such are not pos- 
sessed by us generally; and every deed of gentleness and goodness is 
sure to strike a responsive chord within us and elicit all that is 
noble and generous and grateful in our natures. For “many waters 
cannot quench charity; neither can the floods drown it.” (Cant. 
viii, 7.) You cannot keep its workings secret, nor confine it within 
your own bosom. Your injunction of silence will not be observed; 
the fame of it will spread abroad, and the more you may charge 
the object of your benefactions, saying: “see that no man know 
this’—so much the more will they publish it. “So shines a good 
deed in a naughty world.” 


APPRECIATION OF BENEFITS TO THE CREDIT OF MANKIND 


It is to the credit of our race that such should be; and it proves 
how God-implanted and ineradicable are the instincts of love and 
gratitude. “What a piece of work is man. How noble in reason. 
How infinite in faculties; in form and moving, how express and 
admirable. In action how like an angel; in apprehension how like 
a God; the beauty of the world; the paragon of animals’; but 
higher is our admiration and esteem when to these enconiums we 
can add those which proceed from a knowledge of his soul’s senti- 
ments; how he values friendship and is disposed to counterbalance 
friendship’s duties; how he treasures the memory of good done to 
him and his, and neglects not to keep this memory green and fresh 
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and active; how a look of compassion penetrates his flinty heart, 
or a word of sympathy dissipates the shadows of his drawn counte- 
nance, or a helping hand breaks the bonds of stubborn resistance 
that a cruel and hard world may have thrown around him; how he 
mellows and becomes gentle, how he changes under the action of 
kindness or charity; and how when another is to him all he can, 
the faculties of his soul expand, and all that is best in human life, 
is in him developed and perfected. 


THE SEcRET CANNOT BE KEPT 


These impressions will not lie dormant, neither will they be for- 
gotten or unrequited. They who feel them, will express them and 
the expression will reveal the cause. They will applaud the motive 
that has prompted, and bless the hand that has conferred the bene- 
fit. There is no circle, known or accessible to them, that will not 
be cognizant of the fact, sooner or later; and their friends will re- 
joice with them in the good obtained and be the means of prop- 
agating the knowledge of it. No baseness or inhumanity can suc- 
ceed in obliterating the memory of it, or in preventing its publicity. 
Aye, every movement, devised by black ingratitude or suggested by 
savage cruelty or rude instinct, will be thwarted and will serve to 
bring the deed into greater light and prominence. The very walls 
will have ears to hear, and the stones in the streets will cry it 
aloud; and some little bird will be its herald and messenger. For 
sometimes it baffles investigation how, when we try to follow our 
Lord’s command: “Let not the left hand know what thy right 
doth,” and when we think that only the angels of God see, so many 
people come to know of our acts of mercy and of good. “So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Atm Not at Notoriety In Doinc Goop 


Beware, however, of ever aiming at having your good deeds 
known; of catering in your benefactions to the desire for notoriety 
and of courting popularity. That impairs all the glory, and les- 
sens all the merit of what you do. The public is quick to detect 
every suspicion of vanity and ostentation; even the needy will oft 
refrain from accepting what is offered in such a spirit. Nor will 
it always be of practical utility or permanent value what is done 
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with that aim. Philanthropists who may pose or be known to wait 
for the world’s applause are doomed frequently to see their efforts 
fail, and their work to come to no actual fruition. Their expecta- 
tions are not justified in the power and influence over the subjects 
of their bounty. Men who give not unless the daily press scatters 
broadcast their doing are judged contemptible; and their power is 
lost, they sour on all, and soon they close their hearts to all appeals 
and urgent demands. As pride works out its own ruin, so does 
vanity or vainglory in well-doing or in charity bring its own 
punishment. 


Let THERE BE No CEssATION IN DoinG Goop 


Let there be no weariness in performing good deeds. Let there 
be no limit to your benefactions save only your inability or the want 
of opportunity. Perhaps nothing daunts us so much as the seem- 
ingly hard-heartedness of others; nothing dries up our tender and 
compassionate sensibilities more than the indifference of those we 
would aid. Has not some one said: “If you will make your friend 
an enemy, loan him money’? Have you not learned the advice: 
“neither a borrower nor a lender be. For loan oft loses both itself 
and friend”; and have we not at times been disgusted with the in- 
gratitude and ungraciousness of those to whom we have been kind 
and have shown courtesies? But let not this discourage us in our 
benevolent designs. *Tis only the few who behave ungraciously 
and ungratefully. The mass of mankind are deeply appreciative. 
And if we have lavished attentions on some unworthy or worth- 
less wretch, why should that stand in the way of good to others 
more worthy? If we have been deceived by frauds, why should that 
close up our bowels of mercy and compassions toward all? Rather 
should we find reason for redoubled efforts in doing good, where it 
would yield better results—that our desires be not frustrated en- 
tirely. If we stop, it may be because we have sought only self, 
or have been guided solely by the pleasure we felt in doing good— 
have not been led by the purer thought of good for good’s sake. 
The right-minded and the pure-hearted are never deterred by dis- 
appointment or distress, nor by obstacles or opposition, nor by trials 
or troubles, nor by ingratitude or insensibility—by nothing save 
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utter impossibility. Their intent is heavenly, their aim divine, their 
motives supernatural, their inspiration God-given. 


Nor Any DIsTINCTION IN THE OBJECTS OF BENEFACTIONS 


Let there be no distinction in your good deeds. There is a ten- 
dency to direct efforts for good only towards those who seem to 
promise the best results. The good and respectable may receive 
much attention, but the bad are neglected. It requires more virtue 
than we usually possess to deal continually with them. ‘We can 
find any number to enlist in movements for increasing the advan- 
tages of the former; but not so many for reforming the bad. The 
bad are cast aside. The unruly are punished and expelled. They 
interfere with general order and discipline; that is deemed suffi- 
cient justification for our course in banishing them to prison or to 
take care of themselves. Few there are who are kind to the vil- 
lain, considerate for the fallen, tender to the sinner, compassionate 
to the poor devils. 


STUDY THE SAVIOUR’Ss EXAMPLE 


Follow the example of the Blessed Lord. “I was not sent but 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” (Matt. xv 24.) “I came 
not to call the just but sinners to repentence.” (Luke v. 32.) “The 
Son of Man is come to save that which was lost.” His visits were 
paid to and He was found in the company of sinners. He went to 
the rich men’s houses, he went to public gatherings, but not for 
pleasure. He went only there where He could teach truth and win 
from sin, or cure disease. Most of the time He was elsewhere. 
“This man is a friend of sinners and eateth with them.” 

Upon whom did He use His wondrous powers? Whom did He 
induce to follow Him? Not the powerful and influential, not the 
good and holy only; but the distressed and afflicted, the low and 
despised : such as were afterwards gathered at Corinth: “not many 
are wise, according to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble; 
but the foolish and the weak and the base and the contemptible, 
hath God chosen.” (1 Cor. i. 26.) Jesus went about all the cities 
and towns, teaching in the synagogues and preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing every disease and every infirmity. 
And seeing the multitude He had compassion on them, because they 
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were distressed and lying like sheep that have no shepherd. (Matt. 
ix. 35-36.) And the Evangelists tell us “they brought all to Him 
that were diseased and that were possessed of devils; and He laying 
His hands on every one of them, healed them.” 

In this way He spent His life; and in this way must we spend 
our lives;—doing our good deeds not on the fashionable avenues or 
crowded thoroughfares—not solely to the good-looking and well- 
dressed, the clean and well-washed; but much more, in the alleys 
and by-ways, the secret lanes and obscure courts—to the outcasts, 
the dirty, the poor, the sinning; not doing the good that very 
many can and will do; but doing the good that so very few seem 
willing to do. These latter are the deeds whose fruit will be more 
appreciated and lasting, and whose fame will spread abroad into 
the whole country. 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Second Coming of Christ 
By Joun A. WHELAN, O.S.A. 


SYNOPSIS: Why the Church selects this Sunday for the Gospel on the Last 
Day. A comparison between a good business man and a careful 
Christian. The call of the Church to be always prepared, some- 
times more insistent than at others. The prophecy is twofold, 
relating to the destruction of Jerusalem, and to the Last Day. 
The signs preceding the Judgment. The call of the Angel on all 
men to arise and be judged. God's justice vindicated before 
all men. 


“And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven: and then shall 
all tribes of the earth mourn: and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with much power and majesty.’ (Matt. xxiv. 30.) 


The Church is divinely directed not only in matters of faith and 
morals, but in the disposition of her feasts and fasts, and the op- 
portuneness of her calls to prayer and exhortation. If the law of 
belief is the law of prayer, so is it also the law of the fitness of 
things in the spiritual life. For the Church is the body of Christ, 
and her teaching is His, and she instructs us that “we may in all 
things grow up in him who is the head, even Christ: From whom 
the whole body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth according to the operation in the measure of 
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every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself 
in charity.” (Eph. iv 15-16.) And so to-day, the last Sunday 
of the ecclesiastical year, she lays before you for your earnest con- 
sideration the Gospel account of the Last Judgment. In another 
week she will begin her cycle of feasts and fasts over again. So 
is it with life, day succeeds day, week succeeds week, years come one 
after the other, and time is swiftly flowing out into the vast ocean of 
eternity. And now the Church calls upon us to think of that day 
which will surely come for all, the day of General Judgment. 


TAKING STOCK 


As business men at the end of the year look over their books 
and see where they stand, so ought every good Christian take an 
account of how he stands with God, especially at this time. We 
are bound to be ready at all times to give an account of our steward- 
ship, because we know not when we will be called upon. The 
Church is always calling upon us to be prepared, but at times her 
voice is more insistent. To-day she brings before us the prophecy 
of our Saviour, the wonderful terrifying account of the last grand 
assizes. The prophecy itself is double, one part of it relates to 
what was then comparatively near, the other to Christ’s second 
advent and the end of the age. St. Matthew tells us that “Jesus 
being come out of the temple, went away. And His disciples came 
to show him the buildings of the temple. And he answering, said 
to them: Do you see all these things? Amen I say to you, there 
shall not be left here a stone upon a stone that shall not be de- 
stroyed.” And when He was sitting on Mount Olivet, the dis- 
ciples came to him privately, saying: ‘Tell us when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy coming?” (Matt. 
Xxiv I-2.) Then our Saviour breaks forth into the prophecy both of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the Last Day. 

In the spring of the year 70 the Roman Emperor Titus uncon- 
sciously fulfilled the first part of the prophecy. He besieged the 
city at the time of the Passover when thousands and thousands 
had flocked thither to their holy capital. It was the most cele- 
brated siege in the history of the world, but the Romans with indom- 
itable courage reduced it. The carnage was frightful, the city was 
taken, one million Jews perished by the sword, by crucifixion, and 
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over one hundred thousand were sold into slavery. The city itself 
was destroyed, the magnificent Temple of Herod, the most wonder- 
ful building of the world, was set on fire, and it and its treasures 
were consumed, the walls were pulled down and the prophecy of 
our Saviour was fulfilled to the letter. “For the days shall come 
upon thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee 
flat to the ground, and thy children who are in thee: and they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not 
known the time of thy visitation.” (Luke xiv. 43-44.) 

They had cast out Christ the eternal Priest, and now their Temple 
in which He taught, and their priesthood which He intended to 
raise up were forever destroyed, the Jew sacrifices no more, and the 
Holy City is a thing of the past. And then taking, as it were, His 
cue from the destruction of Jersualem He answers the second ques- 
tion of the disciples, “What shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the consummation of the world?” (Matt. xxiv. 3.) by rising 
to the wonderful description of the signs and of the subsequent 
consummation. 


SIGNS OF THE END 


Pope St. Gregory the Great says that our Lord and Redeemer 
wishes us to know what shall be the signs that the end of the world 
is at hand, to the end that you may be less terrified when that comes 
whereof you have already had warning. And so our Saviour gives 
us the beginnings of the birth-throes of the new age that is to last 
forever. “Wars, and pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes, 
but the end is not yet.”” And then the sun and moon shall be dark- 


ce 


ened, and the stars or meteors shall fall from the heavens, “and 
the powers of heaven shall be moved.” But our Saviour did not 
reveal to us when the Last Day will be. He seems to say that He 
does not know it Himself as man. “But of that day and hour no 
one knoweth, no not even the angels of heaven, but the Father 
alone.” (Matt. xxiv. 36.) 

The whole human race will die, and: “In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall rise again incorruptible: and we shall be 


changed.” (1 Cor. xv. 52.) The trumpet of the Angel in clear im- 
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perative tones will wake the dead, it will resound over land and 
sea: Arise ye dead and come to Judgment. 


Hark! the trump, with thrilling tone, 
From sepulchral regions lone, 
Summons all before the throne. (Dies Ire.) 

All the sons of Adam will arise, and be animated again by their 
souls. Adam himself and his wife Eve, and Cain and Abel, and 
the men before the Flood, of whose record we have now very 
little account, and Noe and his sons, and the men of prehistoric 
times. Then will appear the inhabitants of the ancient nations as 
well peoples of unknown tribes. What a crowd! Billions and 
billions of human beings awakened from the sleep of death, and 
hastening to the place of Judgment. We can now have no concep- 
tion of this vast throng. Every human being that ever lived even 
for a moment will be there. “And then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn: and they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with much power and majesty.” (Matt. xxiv. 30.) 


THE GREAT ASSIZES 


All is prepared, and all are assembled : heaven opens its gates and 
the Cross of Christ shining brighter than the sun is carried by 
Angels at the head of the procession. All stand waiting for the 
Judge. And following the Cross of Christ come the Angels and 
Archangels, the Cherubim, the Thrones, the Dominations, the 
Powers, and all the court of heaven in its wonderful beauty. Last 
of all as a conqueror comes Christ our Lord, the Judge of all man- 
kind. Is it not wonderful to think? Christ came into the world 
poor and forsaken, was born in a stable, and at the end of His 
life He died disgraced, nailed to a Cross. Now the Cross is shining 
like the sun and the emblem of His power and authority, and He 
Himself is eagerly expected with various feelings by all men. The 
Judge takes His seat, surrounded by His choicest Angels, as a King 
—this the Son of God and the Son of Mary. All men are judged 
forever and forever. You and I will be there as surely as we are 
here this moment. Body and soul will now live forever, “for this 
corruptible must put on incorruption; and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” (1 Cor. xv. 53.) At this Last Judgment the jus- 
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tice of God will be vindicated before all men, for although each 
man is judged at his death and is assigned his place forever, yet 
now at the Great Judgment all mankind will be assembled to see for 
themselves the justice of God. Each one must say, the saved as 
well as the condemned: “Thou art just, O Lord: and thy judg- 
ment is right” (Ps. xviii. 137), and the inequalities of life are 
requited. 


All is finished, the Judgment is over and the separation has taken 
place: “Come ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world”; then to the 
others: “Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which 
was prepared for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 34, 41.) 
Christ the gentle, the kind, the loving, says He will say this. Can 
it be possible that He will say it to me? He means what He says, 
and He is the Judge, for sin is an awful thing. 

Judge of justice, hear my prayer; 


Spare me, Lord, in mercy spare; 
Ere the reckoning-day appear. (Dies Ire.) 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
General Judgment 


By Joun H. Heaty, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS: What must we believe? The General Judgment means: 
I, Reunion of body and soul, intensifying joy or sorrow. 
II, The Coming of Christ, dreaded by some, longed for by others. 


III, Revelation. What will be revealed? Only what conduces to 
God’s glory. 


The priest does not like to preach on the Gospel you have just 
heard, nor do the faithful care to listen to such a sermon; but He 
who is to be the Judge surely wills that the awful truths shall be 
made known. Doubtless nothing can be more helpful to those who 
wish to lead a good life. The tyrant, Maximin Daia, who in his 
hatred of Christ and Christianity had caused hundreds of thou- 
sands to be martyred, tried to end his miserable life with poison. 
Before the end came he fancied he saw the coming of Christ to 
judge him. No words can portray the fear and frenzy which took 
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possession of this tyrant. Had he meditated on this coming earlier, 
what a change in his career! 

Certain things concerning judgment we must believe under pain 
of mortal sin. One is that there will be a general judgment, and 
another, that we shall rise with the same identical bodies which we 
now possess. Of course, some of our very wise scoffers will chal- 
lenge the physical possibility of this latter statement. They will 
count the number who have lived, enumerate the various chemicals 
that go to make up the body of man, will probably put the same 
chemicals in different men of different periods, and then ask to 
whom shall these chemicals belong on Judgment Day. In St. 
Paul’s day were found the same skeptics, and to them he answered: 
“But some man will say: ‘How do the dead rise again, or with 
what manner of body shall they come?’ Senseless man! That 
which thou sowest is not quickened unless it die first—but God 
gives a body as He will and to every seed its proper body.” 

Concerning the time, nothing is known except to the Father. 
Concerning the place, it is commonly asserted that it will take place 
in the valley of Jehosophat. The reason generally given is that 
this place has played so prominent a part in the life of the Saviour— 
witnessing His shame and sorrow and likewise His Ascension— 
that it is fitting it should be the place of His final glory. It was 
from Mount Olivet that He ascended into heaven, and Mount 
Olivet has a commanding view of this valley. 


THE REUNION 


In this Gospel narrative three things deserve our very deep con- 
sideration. First, the re-effected union of body and soul. The body 
has been mouldering, but now it will be quickened. The soul has 
been with God or in hell. If in the latter place it has already con- 
ceived a hate and a loathing for its body—its partner in crime. It 
has been dreading this meeting. The body is to upbraid the soul, 
and the soul to condemn the body. The mutual revulsion is terrible 
to conceive, like the thought that it must last—and forever, for- 
ever. What do you abhor most? What nauseates you most quick- 
ly? Feel that you must be united with this in the most intimate 
way possible, and you have a measure of what union means to the 
body and soul of the damned. 
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But if the body has been the handmaid of the soul and its ser- 
vant, can words describe the happiness of reunion? The soul has 
long since revelled in the joys of the beatific vision. The body 
that was starved and by self-denial lacerated, that longed for earthly 
trappings and was clothed in penitential garb, that was schooled 
in the discipline of Christ, knows now that it was only to fit it for 
a glorious resurrection. It has already assumed in part the glory 
of the risen Christ. Now it realizes the words of St. Paul that the 
corruptible must put on incorruption and the mortal immortality. 


THE CoMING OF CHRIST 


The second thought concerns the coming of Christ. It is not 
the imagination that is to picture this. What will this coming 
not mean to those who hungered for Him in life, but saw Him only 
in sorrow! With Him they were always drinking the cup of sor- 
row! What will it mean to those who followed Him through life, 
which was a long night of darkness and disappointment? to those 
who were led by Him not to Tabor’s heights but to a wilderness 
where even the locusts and honey that fed the Baptist would have 
been luxury? To those whom He sent into a world of sin and shame, 
and who by crucifying the flesh and its concupiscences kept in the 
way of the Lord? To those who in spite of the song and revelry 
and pleasure heard the call to leave all and follow Him? Now 
they are to meet Him fully to comprehend that it hath not entered 
into the mind of man to reckon what God hath prepared for them. 
How different will that coming be to those who would not hear 
Him in the cry of the abandoned Babe, who refused to see Him 
in the unfortunates bruised by poverty and crucified by injustice, 
who refused to follow Him because they would not believe His 
yoke sweet and His burden light, to those who like Judas, not only 
betrayed Him but persisted in malice, refusing pardon to the bitter 
end. How forceful will His “As often as you did to the least of 
these, by brethren, you did to Me,” be to them then. 

And the Cross—once instrument of shame and crime—ignored by 
them on earth or despised as something intended to rob life of mirth 
and gladness—now they shall see in all that the Cross has accom- 
plished—its Power, Mercy, Love. 
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THE REVELATION 


The last thing to bring home to ourselves is the revelation and 
the sentence. It is an article of Faith, binding under sin, that all, 
both good and bad, will be judged and sentenced. But the manner 
of the Judgment has never been defined. To the objection that those 
already in Heaven should not be judged again because of shame or 
fear, shame that any lapse from virtue might bring, or fear of 
what the Judge might say, St. Thomas answers: “If these deeds 
are revealed, it will be to show how they were repented of, the 
measure of guilt in each and the different ways in which expiation 
was made. Thus shall be made manifest to all the glory and justice 
of God. There can be no fear: they know that God is their 
Eternal Inheritance. Only the guilty will fear the revelation and 
the sentence.” 


The life and conduct of some individuals have powerful influ- 
ence on the lives of others, at times helpful; at others, most injurious 
and destructive. A corrupt city government may lead to flagrant 
and open immorality; which in turn may taint, if not destroy, 
many. One man could and should abolish this. A venal legisla- 
ture may be seduced into enacting laws so unjust and unreasonable 
that many are drawn into the commission of crimes. The bigotry 
and prejudice of employers may cause some to dissemble and 
finally lose their Faith, Many who own houses put such restric- 
tion on the rearing of families that it will be found that they have 
out-Heroded Herod as far as the kingdom of God is concerned. 
The writing and publishing of the sensual has had its part in re- 
cruiting enemies of the Cross of Christ. Men have perverted their 
talents in making the so-called Fine Arts purveyors of filth. The 
orator and the playwright, the philosopher and the /ittérateur will 
each find, not only the immediate product of his work being judged, 
but also the effect wrought on others. For some there will be 
blessing, and for others condemnation. 


What determines a man to choose between God and Satan, to do 
that thing which marked the beginning of a certain downfall will 
be revealed on that day. Why Pilate wavered, why Judas betrayed, 
why Peter denied, why the rich young man declined to sell all, 
give to the poor and follow the Master, we shall know on that day. 
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The hypocrite who has worn the mask, denouncing in others the 
vices he condoned himself, the liar who accomplished much not 
by work or worth but by deceit, these will dread the revelation of 
Truth. Those who blinded themselves by selfishness or wordliness 
to the opportunity and privilege that were theirs to relieve misery 
will be appalled at the revelation of Mercy. Those who served the 
flesh, blaming it for their shame and slavery will recoil from the 
revelation of the Word made flesh, Purity. Those who have lost 
reputation and liberty and even life unjustly, who have been help- 
less victims of the so-called justice of man, those who have been 
victims of violence, but whose innocence provoked only ridicule 
will acclaim the coming of the Judge, Eternal Justice. 

If looking ahead for only one day and to our own opinion of the 
morality of an act will deter us from evil, what a blessed thing it 
would be if momentarily we should pause to think of what the Great 
Judge and the world will say on what to many will be the dread day 
of doom. To the suggestion that something be done which was 
opposed to the natural and divine law—the suggestion coming from 
a supposedly devout Catholic, to one with then only a natural 
religion and with a vague love of a somewhat impersonal God— 
the non-Catholic made answer: “But what shall we think of this 
to-morrow?” The supposed Catholic said, “There will be for us 
no to-morrow.” The answer was: “So thought Adam and Eve, but 
their to-morrow came and it has been coming ever since to every 
child of Adam.” Let us then not dread, but rather welcome the 
thought of Judgment Day, that we may do now only the things 
which we shall be glad to have revealed then. 


LITURGICAL HOMILETICS FOR SUNDAYS 
By Dom LamsertT NOLtE, O.S.B. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Payinc Our Dezsts THrouGH Hoty Mass 


“Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” (Matt. xviii. 29.) 


Our blessed Saviour knows our incapacity of understanding the 
nature of sin. So He shows us its enormity by the consequences 
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which it involves. The huge debt of several millions, which the 
servant in the Gospel of this Sunday owes to his master, is an apt, 
although not fully adequate, illustration of the debt which we con- 
tract by every willful sin. And it is more difficult for us to have 
it forgiven than it was for the servant. For he had no difficulty 
in understanding his position, and in asking for patience and mercy; 
whereas we are so blinded by our sins, that without special light 
from God we cannot even realize our misery. Again we cannot 
humbly and with supernatural repentance approach God by our own 
efforts, and yet without that disposition no sin, however small, is ever 
remitted. So we need God’s light in our mind and God’s moving 
grace in our hearts before we can ask for the forgiveness of our 
offense. Yet that is only the first step towards reconciliation. For 
the forgiveness of sin would be of no avail, unless we obtained also 
the remission of the eternal punishment; and it will go hard with 
us if we have from our own resources to pay even the debt of 
temporal punishment. 


Gop’s JusticE DEMANDS REPARATIGN BEYOND Our NATURAL 
CAPACITY 


We know that God is just, and must demand adequate repara- 
tion for sin and injustice. Besides He has threatened sinners with 
punishment all through the Old Testament. Now just as He is 
bound by His promises of reward, so He is also bound to carry 
out His threats. It is true we always rely on His fidelity to His 
promises, but we do not always realize the certainty and justice of 
His threats. Yet we have sufficient examples concerning His 
avenging justice. There are the fallen Angels, our first parents ex- 
pelled from Paradise, the Deluge, the destroyed cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, of Tyre and Sidon. Finally we have the punish- 
ment of the Jews from the different countries, who were gathered at 
Jerusalem on Good Friday, and who provoked the Divine justice 
to let the blood of the innocent Good Shepherd come on them and 
their children. We know that the vengeance came when they were 
again gathered together for the feast, and how it was carried out by 
Titus in that terrible siege and destruction of the city. Now we 
know that God is infinite, and that if He demands full and just 
reparation for the wrong we have done, we are unable to pay our 
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debts from our own resources. Therefore we must appeal to His 
mercy, not only for the remission of our offenses, but also for the 
remission of our unpayable debt of punishment. 


CHRIST OFFERED TO Pay Our DEBTs 


Yet God’s mercy cannot over-rule the demands of His justice; 
full reparation must be made. What was to be done? Speaking 
humanly of God we may say that His mercy took counsel with His 
Eternal Wisdom, to find a way to save us and at the same time to 
satisfy the eternal justice of the Father. And the Eternal Wisdom, 
God the Son, found a way acceptable to the just Father. He offered 
Himself to become man, a member of the sinful and indebted human 
family, yea the head of it, as such to take over its debts and to make 
full satisfaction. There was a handwriting against us, an I. O. U. 
in favor of God, which He settled and had cancelled on behalf of 
the whole human race, as Saint Paul writes to the Colossians (ii. 14) 
“Blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us, 
which was contrary to us; and he has taken the same out of the 
way, fastening it to the cross” (ii. 14). That means: By His 
obedience to the death of the cross He has paid for the disobedience 
of all; by His frightful bodily sufferings He has paid for our sinful 
pleasures; by His humiliations and insults He has paid for our 
pride and conceit; by His death He has cancelled the sentence of the 
permanent decay of our body and the eternal death and damnation 
of our soul. Now if the justice of God did not spare His beloved 
Son (Rom. viii. 32) any pain of body, and delivered Him up to 
the utmost agony and dereliction of soul, although He was but the 
security for our debts, what would be our pain, shame and despair, 
if we had to pay our own penalties? And as by entering heaven as 
our advocate He has something to offer the heavenly Father in 
settlement of our debts, the heavenly Father cannot refuse His 
pleading for us. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE PAYMENT TO OuR Own DEBTS 


We all know that we can now obtain the remission of our sins 
by the Sacrament of Penance, by which also the eternal punishment 
and part of the temporal penalty is remitted. We also have good 
works and indulgences as means for diminishing our temporal 
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penalties. But there is another means for the paying of our debts 
which is prescribed to us every Sunday and holiday of obligation, 
but which perhaps we do not sufficiently appreciate and utilize for 
this purpose; I mean the Mass. 

The first advantage of the holy Sacrifice is that it brings to us 
the grace of deeper repentance; this effect is very powerful, for in 
it our Lord offers Himself for our sins, and at the same time re- 
minds us of His bitter passion. This repentance can easily become 
perfect contrition, and would in that case even lead to the forgive- 
ness of mortal sin and the eternal punishment. No Catholic who 
goes to Mass in a state of mortal sin, but with a good will, ought 
to leave the church still the enemy of God. You may ask: What 
then is the Sacrament of Penance for? To this I answer: He who 
is fully contrite will not neglect his strict obligation to confess the 
mortal sins which he has not yet confessed; that duty remains, even 
if he is sure of his contrition; also he could not approach Holy 
Communion unless he has first confessed his mortal sins. But is 
it not a great blessing and advantage to be in friendship with God, 
even if one had for some days no opportunity to go to Confession 
and Holy Communion ? 

Then again the deeper and more perfect contrition which our 
blessed Lord offers us through the Mass will also extend to some 
venial sins for which hitherto we have not been sorry, and which we 
have not tricd to avoid. Now the temporal punishment for unre- 
pented venial sins remains and accumulates all the time, until they 
are repented of; no amount of confessions or indulgences can touch 
or reduce those penalties. But when at Mass we seriously think 
of all the pain and grief our sins have cost our Lord, He will give 
us the supernatural sorrow which will blot them out, and the good 
will to avoid them in future. 

And as to punishment, will the heavenly Father accept our at- 
tention and devotion as atonement? Most certainly. For our Lord 
coming on the altar gives Himself to everyone of us, that we may 
offer Him to the heavenly Father in payment of our debts. The 
odor of His Blood rises from the altar, not to cry for vengeance, 
but for pardon and forgiveness (Heb. xii. 42); it rises to heaven 
in the odor of sweetness. (Eph. v. 2.) If Abel’s sacrifice of lambs 
pleased God, how much more the offering of the Lamb of God, 
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who came to make full satisfaction for the sins of the world, and 
in this Mass for our own. If the obedience of Abraham pleased 
God, because he was willing to offer his own son, how much more 
the sacrifice of Christ, who in very deed offered Himself, who com- 
pleted and now again renews His sacrifice. And what is the dig- 
nity of Melchisedech and of His sacrifice compared with that of the 
King and High Priest of the heavenly Jerusalem? In fact, if 
there were any doubt as to whether God was willing to accept our 
Lord’s atonement for us, we should have little hope of salvation. 
And we must realize that the very purpose for which Christ has 
instituted the Mass is that through it we should become in the full- 
est sense partakers of His redemption. This is especially true when 
we take part in it in the completest way, viz., by Holy Communion; 
for the Church makes the priest say after the Consecration: That 
all of us, who shall receive the most Holy Body and Blood of Thy 
Son by this participation of the altar, may be filled with all heavenly 
blessing and grace. 

In the secret prayer, which the Priest says to-day before the 
Preface, the Church makes him say: “Mercifully receive, O Lord, 
this sacrifice, by which Thou hast been pleased to be pacified, and 
to restore salvation to us by Thy powerful mercy.” These words 
express the intention with which we ought to make the Mass our 
sacrifice of atonement. If on the day of our judgment we come 
to our Lord still deeply indebted, we cannot plead our inability 
to pay; for He would say: ‘Why did you not make better use of 
Holy Mass?” ‘Then we should have to satisfy His full justice, if 
not in Hell, at least in Purgatory. On the other hand if we pay 
our debts now through holy Mass, we shall share to the full extent 
our Lord’s redemption, and after our death we shall be able without 
delay to praise the mercy of God for ever. Amen. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Gop’s IMAGE AND INSCRIPTION IN THE SOUL 
“Whose image and inscription is this?” 
Our blessed Saviour decided that as the image and inscription on 


the coin of tribute was Cesar’s it should be given to Cesar; then 
He added that we must render to God the things that are God’s. 
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This raises quite naturally the question: Is there something or 
someone that bears the image and superscription of God, and must 
therefore be rendered to God? Holy Scripture suggests to us that 
we might find in man this image and inscription; for we are told 
that God made Adam to his own image and likeness (Gen. i. 27). 
But we also know that on the day of judgment God will refuse to 
accept the wicked. From this we conclude that it must be some- 
thing else than mere human nature which makes man a pleasing and 
acceptable image of God. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE THE IMAGE OF GOD IN THE SOUL 


There is no doubt that Adam originally was an image of God 
in the fullest sense. His incorruptible body was the outward mani- 
festation of his likeness to the living and immortal God. The book 
of Wisdom says: “God created man incorruptible, and to the mage 
of his own likeness he made him.” (ii. 23.) That this image was 
in the soul is clear from Saint Paul, who in his Epistle to the 
Colossians speaks of Christ the God-man as “the image of the tn- 
visible God.” (i. 15.) That likeness therefore, which is pleasing 
and acceptable to the living God must be something that makes us 
like Christ, something living in our souls; and we must have it on 
the day of judgment, if we do not want to be thrown away. 

Now we know we receive a new life in Baptism, when we are 
born of the water and the Holy Ghost; by it we are made children of 
God, and therefore brothers of Jesus Christ, and co-heirs with 
Him in the heavenly kingdom. By that new birth we become par- 
takers of the Divine nature as Saint Peter tells us, that is, we be- 
come as like the holy God as is possible for mere creatures (II Pet. 
i. 4). By Baptism we have put on the new man “who is renewed 
unto knowledge according to the image of him who created him.” 
(Col. iii. 10.) Baptism brings about a great change in us, as Saint 
Paul says: “As we have borne the image of the earthly man, 
let us now also bear the image of the heavenly man.” (I Cor. xv. 
49.) Who is the earthly man? Undoubtedly Adam and his child- 
ren deprived of sanctifying grace; and who is the heavenly man? 
Undoubtedly Christ, and those who share with Him the supernatural 
life and image of God by sanctifying grace. By this living and 
supernatural likeness of God we become dear to Him and the ob- 
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jects of His care and special watchfulness. For this living like- 
ness of His is very tender; it is not yet immortal, but can be de- 
stroyed by any serious sin, which we therefore call mortal sin. On 
the other hand if we possess it at the hour of our death it will be- 
come immortal and on the day of the resurrection will even make 
our body immortal. Then the image of God, which is at present 
hidden in our soul will be lit up by God’s glory, and will be mani- 
fest to all, as Saint Paul says: “We all, beholding the glory of 
the Lord with open face, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord.” (II Cor. iii. 18.) 
When on the day of the last judgment the Angels will come, they 
will look at each soul to find whose image and likeness it bears. 
If they find the living image of sanctifying grace in a soul, they 
will joyfully carry it on the right-hand side of the Judge; but if 
they do not see it, they will sadly put the soul on the left side. We 
may now ask: Is there also a superscription or sign, which is im- 
pressed upon the soul? 


THE CHARACTER OF BAPTISM 


That such a sign, or superscription, or mark is in the Christian 
soul we learn from Saint Paul who writes to the Ephesians that 
they are signed in Christ by the Holy Spirit, or again that they are 
signed in the Holy Spirit. Now we know that the Holy Spirit 
works upon our souls in Baptism, and the Church teaches us that 
by it a character is impressed upon our soul, an indelible sign, which 
for all eternity cannot be effaced. It is as if an inscription or a seal 
had been stamped into our soul inscribing on us the title of “Chris- 
tian” in such a way that every angel, every demon, and every soul 
can read it. And what is its use or advantage? It does not make 
us images of God, that is the work of sanctifying grace; but it gives 
us special and most valuable claims and titles. 

In the first place it is a permanent call on God to give us all the 
actual graces which we need to live as His children; for more is 
expected of us than of non-Christians. In the second place it en- 
titles us to the Sacrament of Penance, which will restore to us the 
life of sanctifying grace if we should have lost it by mortal sin. 
It is true this might also be restored by perfect Contrition, even in 
the case of pagans; but we know that the forgiveness of sin in 
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Confession is surer and more complete. In the third place it opens 
to us the way to the Sacraments of Confirmation and Extreme 
Unction, where we receive special strength for the battles we have 
to fight to protect the supernatural image of God against the 
onslaught of our enemies; also it opens the way to the special 
graces needed in the state of Matrimony. These special graces of 
the Sacraments are not available to the non-baptised. The last and 
greatest advantage of the character of Baptism is that it makes 
us capable of receiving the graces of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. For by that most holy Sacrament the supernatural life 
of sanctifying grace is maintained and strengthened; that living 
likeness of God in us is worked out more perfectly, so that we 
become more pleasing to our heavenly Father, and capable of a 
larger share in His glory. Every increase of perfection in that 
living image enables us to imitate in our daily lives more and more 
God’s own life, by being guided by faith and moved by hope and 
charity. Then shall we be able to carry out the exhortation of 
Saint Paul to the Colossians: “Put ye on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, 
modesty, patience: bearing with one another, and forgiving one 
another; even as the Lord hath forgiven you, so do you also. But 
above all these things have charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection.” (iii. 12-14.) As the character of Baptism gives us such 
privileges, and offers us so many advantages towards becoming 
daily more perfect images of God, we cannot be surprised that it 
will also become a title for more severe condemnation, if it is not 
accompanied by sanctifying grace. The lazy servant was cast into 
the exterior darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 


teeth, although he had preserved the talent entrusted to him,. 


because by sheer negligence he had failed to increase it. Therefore, 
if we come to our heavenly Master merely with the character of 
Baptism, we are condemned more severely by our very appearance. 
The whole world will see from our character that we have squan- 
dered the most precious gift of God, and defaced that image which 
had been impressed on the soul by the virtue of the death of Christ. 
If Saint Paul threatens with destruction those who by sensual 
pleasures desecrate their bodies, the temples of God (I Cor., iii, 17), 
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what must they expect who have destroyed God’s own living image 
in their souls? 

We can understand why Saint Paul exhorts his beloved Phil- 
lippians with fear and trembling to work out their salvation. 
(ii. 12.) For we carry this precious treasure in the fragile vessel 
of our weak and sinful nature (II Cor. iv. 7); and the more we 
strive the more our enemies will assail us. But on the other hand 
the character of God’s children will act like a shield, and it will 
constantly remind the heavenly Father that, by impressing it upon 
us, He has bound Himself to give us all the grace we need. The 
one thing necessary for us is our good will. If we allow ourselves 
to be guided by the Holy Spirit who dwells and works in us He 
will see that God’s image will not only be preserved in us, but 
secured and perfected, and according to the degree of our likeness 
to God we shall receive our place and reward in heaven. Amen. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE RELATIVE Honor GIVEN TO RELICS 


“If I shall touch only his garment, I shall be healed.” 


The miraculous cure of the woman told in the Gospel today is 
more fully described in the Gospel according to Saint Mark. 
There we read that after the cure: “Immediately Jesus knowing 


in Himself the virtue that had proceeded from him, turning to 
the multitude, said: ‘Who hath touched my garments?’ And his 
disciples said to him: “Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou who hath touched me?’ And he looked about to 
see her who had done this. But the woman fearing and trembling, 
knowing what had been done in her, came and fell down before 
him, and hold him all the truth. And He said to her: ‘Daughter, 
they faith hath made thee whole: go in peace, and be thou whole 


of thy disease.’” (v. 30-34.) 


THE RELics oF Our BLEssED Lorp 


The miracle of this cure is one of the reasons why the Faithful 
show special honor and confidence to the sacred relics of our Lord, 
those sacred objects which ‘came into touch with our Blessed 
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Saviour’s body during His life on earth. The best known relics 
of our Lord are the numerous particles of the Holy Cross, which 
exist in all parts of the world; and yet it has been calculated that 
all of them put together would not be sufficient to make up a full 
sized cross. In other places there are preserved and honored 
Thorns from the Crown which the soldiers in mockery had placed 
on the head of our Lord, and striking it drove the thorns deeper 
into His temples, so that they were soaked with His Precious Blood. 
Again there are preserved some of the Sacred Nails by which His 
hands and feet had been fastened to the cross; the most famous 
one of these is the one which forms the interior circle in the ancient 
royal crown of Lombardy, preserved at Monza in Italy. Then there 
is the holy Winding Sheet shown in Turin; there is the seamless 
Holy Coat in Treves, brought there by Saint Helen, the mother 
of Emperor Constantine, who had done so much for Palestine. 
And how many pious Christians from all parts of the world have 
risked their lives to visit the holy places in Palestine! The build- 
ings which gave shelter to our Lord no longer exist in their original 
form; we only know the sites of the Cenacle, of the Garden of 
Gethsemane, of the city of Capharnaum, of the house of Martha 
at Bethany, of the Temple of Jerusalem. But we still have the Cave 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, where Mass is said daily, and to 
which there is a grand procession on Christmas night, when a 
figure of the divine Babe is carried and solemnly laid on the rock 
where once the manger stood. At Nazareth there is still a cave, 
which was part of the Holy House where our Lord spent His 
youth. The rock of Calvary too is still preserved, and we can 
touch the hole in the rock in which the holy cross was fixed on 
Good Friday. Close by, within the same Church, but somewhat 
lower down, is the Holy Sepulchre, now all covered over with 
marble; but the rock around it still forms a cave approached by 
a low and narrow entrance, and the place of the tomb is now the 
base for an altar, on which daily Masses are celebrated in honor 
of our Lord’s Resurrection. The places of the Ascension, marked by 
a natural rock on the floor, framed round by marble, is unfortunately 
in a Moslem chapel; but it can still be visited and kissed by pilgrims, 
and on the Feast of the Ascension holy Masses and even a solemn 


High Mass can be celebrated over it. 
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We cannot doubt the many miracles which in the course of cen- 
turies are reported as having been wrought in the holy places or 
through the other relics of our blessed Lord. These sacred objects 
have had even more beneficial effects on the souls than on the bodies 
of the Faithful, inspiring them with greater love and gratitude to 
our blessed Lord. For we all know that we do not honor these 
holy relics for their own sakes, or trust that they will act as charms 
or mascots; no, they remind us of and represent to us our Lord; 
and the honor we give them, and the confidence we put in them 
is directed to the Son of God made man. We do not bow our 
knees to stone or wood, or cloth, but to Christ, the Son of God. 
Sometimes doubts are raised as to whether the one or other of 
these relics is genuine. Now although the Church watches very 
carefully against mistakes in these matters, they are not facts of 
Faith; yet until the mistake is proved we are fully justified in 
accepting them as genuine; but even if they were not, we cannot 
make a mistake in our devotion, for this is always directed to our 
blessed Lord. 

THE RELICS OF THE SAINTS 


In a similar way we also pay a relative, but an inferior honor to 
the relics of the saints. We are encouraged to do so by the fact, 
that almighty God has approved of our devotion by miracles. The 
mantle of Elias gave Eliseus the power to divide the river Jordan 
(IV Kings, ii. 8 ss.), and the bones of Eliseus raised a dead man 
to life (IV Kings, xiii. 21). Saint Paul’s girdles and handkerchiefs 
worked miraculous cures (Acts xix. 12), and even the shadow of 
Saint Peter, falling on the sick (Acts v. 15). Such miracles have 
also been wrought after the times of the Apostles, and are wrought 
in our own times. You know that no saint is now canonized until 
it is clearly proved that at least three miracles have been wrought 
at his intercession after his death. 

Amongst the relics of the saints their bodies receive special hon- 
ors, more so than their garments. The reason for this is, because 
in their lifetime these bodies were temples of the Holy Ghost and 
instruments by which the saints carried out their good works. For 
this reason they will at the last day rise in great glory, and will re- 
ceive special honor from almighty God. Saint Paul promises the 
Philippians that at his coming Our Lord Jesus Christ “will reform 
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the body of our lowness, made like to the body of his glory” 
(iii. 21), and to the Romans he writes, “If the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he * * * shall 
quicken also your mortal bodies.” (viii. 11.) In the name of the 
saints the Psalmist can therefore confidently say that when the 
trumpet of the last day is sounding, God will give to ’their hearing 
joy and gladness, and the bones that have been humbled shall 
rejoice.” (1. 10.) 

The Church gives a practical encouragement to our honoring the 
relics of the saints by permitting the celebration of a special feast 
for their veneration. There may not be large relics of famous 
saints in our church; but by a law of the Church there must be 
relics of at least two martyrs in every altar at which Mass is being 
said. So when we visit a church and have paid our visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, we can also visit the relics of the martyrs en- 
closed in the side altars. In the Collect of the Mass on the Feast 
of the Holy Relics, the Church tells us in what spirit we should 
keep that feast : first with confidence in the almighty power of God, 
who has worked miracles through them; secondly, with lively faith 
in the future resurrection of the body; thirdly, with firm hope in 
the great reward of these who now by their good works share the 
holy lives of the saints. The prayer runs thus: “O Lord who work- 
est miracles in the relics of thy saints; increase in us the faith of 
the resurrection, and make us partakers of that immortal glory, the 
pledge of which we venerate in their ashes. Amen.” 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TERRORS OF THE Last Day 


“All the tribes of the earth shall mourn; and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven, with much power and majesty.” 


The Church thinks it wise and kind to remind us from time to 
time of the end of the world. To-day she reads to us our Lord’s 
own description of it, according to St. Matthew’s Gospel. We are 
also reminded of it by the sequence of all the solemn Masses for 
the dead, so that while praying for the souls of others we may 
also benefit ourselves. And it will be well for us to realize that 
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the expression of the “Dies ire” is not merely poetry or fancy, but 
that it is founded on the reality of God’s revelation in holy 
Scripture. 

NATURAL TERRORS 


Both the sequence and the Libera at the end of the funeral Mass 
speak of the last day as a day of natural terror. No wonder, be- 
cause our Lord tells us of the roaring of the waves and of the 
distress of nations which will make men wither away with fearful 
expectation; then again the heavenly bodies will lose their lights, 
the stars will fall from heaven, and our earth will be deprived 
of its accustomed steadiness. Also we read not without a shudder 
of the burning of the earth and its inhabitants by fire; this is not 
against natural conditions, because it is a fact that we live on a 
thin crust that separates us from the fire within our earth which 
may break out any moment. David speaks of God’s power as a 
fire before which all would melt (Ps. xcvi. 3) ; the Sybils prophesy- 
ing the burning of the world contain the ancient revelation of God; 
also the Old Testament is full of passages alluding to the judgment 
of God by fire. Why are all these terrors to come? For two rea- 
sons: first, because there will be no Purgatory after the Last Judg- 
ment, and therefore, the last generation of men must suffer their 
temporal punishment in this world; the second reason is, because 
God wants to convert the sinners by these calamities, as He partly 
succeeded at the time of the Flood (1. Pet. iii. 19). Unfortunately 
not all will accept these trials in the spirit of penance, as we know 
from the Apocalypse of Saint John (xvi. 21), where he says that 
men blasphemed God for the plague of the hail because it was 
exceedingly great. Therefore we must prepare ourselves now by 
patience in daily trials; for if we do not harden ourselves now, we 
shall not be able to stand the terrors of the last day; and if we 
blaspheme God then, our fate will be terrible. We know that the 
devil will then be busy to lead men away from God, including those 
who hitherto had been faithful, even the saints, the elect of God. 
How shall we be able to resist then, unless we lead now a vigorous 
Christian life; for no weakling will be able to endure the tempta- 
tions of that great apostasy. So we see that the end of the world 
is calculated to strike even the stoutest heart with fear. 
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THE JUDGMENT 


To these natural terrors another will be added, viz., that of the 
Last Judgment. The voice of the angel’s trumpet will penetrate 
the whole world, even the regions of the grave; the dead will hear 
it and will obey its summons to appear before the great Judge. All 
the elect will be gathered from the four winds (John v. 22) and 
also all those that have given scandal or worked iniquity. (Matt. 
xiii. 41.) We need not be astonished that all will tremble when 
they meet their Judge for the first time clothed with their bodies, 
and when they will see Him too in that human form in which He 
suffered and died for us. 


The Dies ire speaks of the book which contains all the points 
of everyone’s account; these words are taken from the Apocalypse 
and bring home to us the fact that many things will be brought 
up against us which we do not remember, and never considered 
worth our attention. “All our works will be manifest and revealed 
by fire” (I Cor. iii. 13), and “it will be rendered to every one ac- 
cording to his works.” (Matt. xviii. 25.) Omissions too will be 
considered, as our Lord says: “He that despiseth me, and keepeth 
not my words, hath one that judgeth him * * * in the last day” 
(John xii. 48); and we know that the rich man who neglected 
Lazarus is now buried in hell. In that book our words are marked, 
not only “all the hard things which the ungodly sinners have 
spoken against God” (Jude 15), but also “every idle word,” how 
much more so unkind or unjust speeches against our neighbor? 
Our hidden thoughts, desires and intentions will also come up for 
judgment although we may have never carried them out. The book 
of Wisdom tells us that “inquisition shall be made into the thoughts 
of the ungodly” (i. 9), and Saint Paul writes: The Lord “will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts.” (I Cor. iv. 5.) 


Our PREPARATION 


The Church by bringing before our minds these great and ter- 
rible truths does not want to frighten us by a kind of hopeless and 
paralyzing fear. In the Mass of the Dead she makes us say in 
humble truth: What shall I poor wretch then say, what protector 
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can I find, when even the just do not feel safe, and like the prudent 
virgins do not venture to share their merits with us? The one thing 
she advises us now is, to seek for pardon from the Just Judge 
before the day of reckoning; to throw ourselves entirely on His 
mercy as our loving Saviour, and not to wait until He is bound 
to act in strict justice. We know how He has labored and suf- 
fered for us, and that the greatest grief of His heart was the 
thought that for so many He would have to suffer in vain; nay, 
that the willful resistance to His loving appeals would add to the 
eternal punishment of those who despised Him in this life. 

As He is so willing now to forgive us, let us come to Him with 
holy and humble fear, which is inspired by faith. We must ac- 
knowledge our sinfulness and ask His pardon and forgiveness for 
the sins also we have forgotten. We must come with hope; the 
Church encourages us by reminding us of the example of the good 
thief who came to our Lord only in his last hour, and having first 
spoken against Him, received nevertheless pardon, and the promise 
of Paradise the same day. More perfect is the example of St. Mary 
Magdalen; she was not moved to contrition merely by fear, but by 
charity, and our Lord declared that much was forgiven her, be- 
cause she had loved much. And when shall we thus turn to our 
Lord? Every time we hear His voice in our hearts. We shall 
always find something to repent of and to ask pardon for. This 
is all the more necessary, because we do not know the time of the 
end of the world; God has not revealed it to any angel. For this 
reason we must always be ready. Besides we do not know whether 
we shall live until the last day. Our last day is the day of our 
death, for the sentence then passed on our soul will not be altered 
or reversed at the Last Judgment when our body will join the soul 
in order to share her fate. Our Lord is still our loving Saviour, 
and if we have Him as our friend and have a good case we need 
not be afraid of Him as our judge. But to be His friend and to 
have a good case is one and the same thing, just as we have a bad 
case when we are His enemies. If we are not now His friends 
we can put ourselves right with Him this very day, this very hour, 
by this Mass, if we make a good act of contrition. And if we have 


done so, we shall also be ready and take care to use the holy Sacra- 
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ments as soon as possible, so that our case may be improved and 
our friendship with Him more firmly cemented. 

The wise Sirach recommends the frequent remembrance of our 
end as a preservative against relapsing into sin. He says: “In all 
thy works remember thy last end and thou shalt never sin.” (vii. 
40.) We might make this daily remembrance of our end an op- 
portunity of praying for those that are to die on that day. In 
any case it will be an act of charity pleasing to our Lord; but who 
knows whether one day that prayer will not be for ourselves? For 
this purpose we can use the form of the short indulgenced prayer: 
Heart of Jesus once im agony, have pity. on the Dying. Amen. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE DIGNITY AND VALUE OF THE Hoty GOSPEL 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away” (Gospel). 


The Gospel of last Sunday ended with the same words as the one 
to-day, impressing us with the truth, that everything in this visible 
world will change and perish, but God’s words, 7. e., God’s truth, 
God’s promises and God’s threats will remain unchanged. By the 
Word of God we understand every message sent to us by God 
through the words and deeds of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
through His incarnate Son and His Apostles, and through the 
inspired writers of the Old and New Testaments. We include in 
the term those doctrines which came to us from Christ and the 
Apostles not only by the written and spoken word, but also through 
certain practises which have always existed in the Church from 
Apostolic times. Yet when we speak of the Word of God we chiefly 
think of the holy Scriptures. In this sense Saint Peter says: 
(II Pet. i. 21.) No prophecy of scripture is made by private inter- 
pretation . . . but the holy men of God spoke inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, and Saint Paul writes: (II. Tim. iii. 16.) All scrip- 
ture inspired by God ts profitable to teach. 


Tue DIGNITY OF THE Hoty GOSPEL 


Yet although all the written and spoken words containing God’s 
reveiation and exhortation are God’s word, we give special honor 
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to the Holy Gospels. For they contain both the words which our 
Blessed Lord spoke Himself when on earth, as well as the deeds by 
which He manifested Himself. He is the eternal Word of God, and 
therefore He has presented Himself to our souls more through hear- 
ing than through seeing. We cannot in this life know God through 
seeing, but rather by faith which comes from hearing. As we obtain 
a knowledge of absent but visible persons and things by pictures, so 
the invisible things of God are brought to our knowledge by the 
Word of God. “No one has ever seen God at any time,” says the 
beloved disciple (I. 18), “the only begotten Son of the Father, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” So we may 
say, what the crucifix is to the eye what the Holy Gospel is to the ear, 
a representation of the Son of God, who is the Word of God. 
Now, just as holy Church keeps before our eyes at Holy Mass the 
Crucifix, so also she puts into our ears the sound of the Holy Gos- 
pel. She reads us portions of it at every holy Mass; through them 
she teaches us the meaning of the great feasts and the holy seasons; 
and the Sunday Gospels contain a course of instruction on Christ’s 
doctrine and His Sacraments, on Divine worship and Christian vir- 
tues. We shall therefore find it natural, that in the solemn Mass 
holy Church pays honor to the book of the Gospel as she does to the 
Crucifix, and more than to the other portions of the Holy Bible. 
For instance, whilst the other sacred Scriptures may be chanted by 
her inferior ministers at the left-hand side of the Crucifix on the 
altar, the Holy Gospel is sung by the deacon, who stands in dignity 
next to the priest, and it is sung at the right-hand side of the altar 
crucifix, because that is the place of honor. Just as the processional 
crucifix is always accompanied by two lights, so there are two 
burning candles by the side of the Gospel book when the deacon 
opens it in High Mass. Again, as soon as he has opened it he 
swings the thurible with blessed incense over it, just as the priest 
at the incensation of the altar begins with the crucifix. Before the 
deacon begins to chant the sacred words he takes a blessing from 
them by forming on the book the Sign of the Cross, and then blesses 
himself by the threefold cross. After the chanting of the Gospel the 
subdeacon takes the book to the celebrant, who with great reverence 
kisses the holy text, thus as we kiss the crucifix on Good Friday, or 
as Saint Mary Magdalen kissed the feet of Our Blessed Lord. The 
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faithful, too, show their reverence by standing up, and also by mak- 
ing a genuflexion at certain words of the Gospel, such as, the word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, or at the words of the Passion 
which speak of our Lord’s death. 


That the dignity of the Holy Gospel was held as very great 
amongst our Catholic ancestors in the Middle Age appears from 
the fact that the books containing the sacred text were more beauti- 
fully written and illustrated, also more richly and ornamentally 
bound, than the rest of the Scriptures. 


THE VALUE OF THE HoLy GOSPEL 


We know well that the Church would not show to the Holy Gos- 
pel such outward marks of reverence if there was not some good 
intrinsic reason for it. The outward marks of respect are given 
to the sacred text, because we cannot give them to Our Blessed 
Lord personally, and therefore the honor given to the book refers 
to this Person who is the author of the Holy Gospel, and in the 
fullest sense the Word of God. Yet there is also another reason 
for it, viz., that the words of the Holy Gospel are bearers of special 
gifts of God, intended to reach our minds and hearts. They are 
holy words, because they are meant to be God’s instruments for our 
sanctification and salvation. This is expressed in the threefold 
cross with which holy Church teaches us to bless ourselves, together 
with the deacon or priest when they sing or read the Gospel. 

The Sign of the Cross on our forehead signifies that we desire 
an increase of faith, which is to be the light and guide of our mind. 
Faith comes by hearing and hearing by the word of Christ, says 
Saint Paul (Rom. x. 17), and whenever we listen with good will 
and reverence to the words of the Holy Gospel, the grace of God 
which accompanies the sacred words will enable us better to appreci- 
ate the greatness and goodness of God as revealed by them. Faith 
in the Holy Gospels will also raise our hope in the heavenly country 
which is promised us in them, and in the help of God’s grace held 
out to us by the eternal and unchangeable word of God. Saint Paul 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 2 ss.) brings, what he calls a 
cloud of witnesses to the fact that the Saints of old by their faith 
in God’s word have been enlightened, and cheered up by the hope 
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in the future reward. And in comparison with the revelation 
granted to them before the time of the Holy Gospel, we can apply 
to ourselves the words of our Lord addressed to His Apostles. 
(Marc iv. 11.) “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to the others it is given in parables’; 1. e., 
we have through the Gospels a more perfect knowledge of God 
than the Patriarchs and Prophets had of old. 

Whilst we make the Sign of the Cross on our foreheads, and 
thereby express our desire for an increase of Faith, we sign our 
lips to express our desire for courage and fortitude to profess our 
Faith outwardly. Saint Paul teaches us, that this profession is 
necessary for our salvation. (Rom. x. 10.) No doubt he is mindful 
of our Lord’s own words: (Luke xii. 8.) “Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before 
the Angels of God. But he that shall deny me before men, shall be 
denied before the angels of God.” And the Apostle can say of 
himself (Rom. i. 16): “J am not ashamed of the Gospel.” Of the 
other Apostles we read: (Acts x. 40) that they rather gloried and 
were rejoiced that they had been scourged for the professing and 
preaching of the Holy Gospel. So while we are signing our hearts 
with the cross we ask of our Lord that through His Holy Gospel 
He may give us courage to profess it in words and in practice, by 
explaining and defending it, without being frightened by human 
respect, by ridicule or by loss of perishable earthly advantages. 

And what should we desire when we make the Sign of the Cross 
on our breast? Surely internal strength which will enable us to 
live according to the law of the Gospel. That this strength is 
offered to those who receive the Word of God in a willing heart we 
know from Saint Paul. He was not ashamed of the Gospel because 
it is the power of God to everyone that believeth it; it gives us 
power to live by it the life of the just; faith and hope in the Gospel 
make us immovable in temptations, and enable us to present our- 
selves holy, unspotted and blameless before God. (Col. i. 22, 23.) 
It will produce in us joy, even in tribulation. (I Thess. i. 6.) This 
internal power which enables us to live according to the law of 
Christ, and which is more and more perfectly developed in us by 
the Holy Gospel is charity. When therefore at the beginning of the 
Gospel we sign our hearts we desire an increase of that internal 
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power of charity, and we also express our belief, that the more per- 
fect knowledge of God’s power, wisdom and goodness, which comes 
by the hearing of the word of God, will also be accompanied by an 
increase of our love of God. Thus the Holy Gospel is a great gift 
of God for which we ought to be most grateful. 

When therefore we have heard the Word of God in Church on 
Sunday, we must take it with us home, so that during the week it 
may be our guide, our consolation, our encouragement in our daily 
work and in our daily trials. Then the grace of God will assist us 
that we may become doers, by obeying the law of the Holy Gospel; 
and that we become more and more like our Saviour, the incarnate 
Word of God, who told us that His meat was to do the will of His 
heavenly Father. (John iv. 34.) If we thus accept and use the 
Holy Gospels we shall find the deep truth contained in the words 
of our Saviour: “Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every 
word, that proceedeth from the mouth of God (Matt. iv. 4); by 
those words that shall not pass away but shall remain forever. 











Berent Publicatinns 


The Little Poor Man: The Life-Drama of St. Francis of Assisi. 
A Play in Four Acts. By Harry Lee. Price: $2.00. (E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York.) 


Among the many contributions to the fame of the “Poor Man of 
Assisi,” none should be more welcome than this tender, beautiful, well 
written play. Its simplicity and poetic beauty won for its author the 
Poetic Prize awarded by the Poetic Society of America. His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, pays it this splendid tribute: “I have 
read the book myself and consider it one of the most beautiful con- 
tributions to Franciscan literature.” To Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike it shows the all embracing, ever patient love of the gentle Saint 
for Christ and His teachings, as exemplified by the Catholic Church. 
Dramatic Societies, contemplating a new production, would do well 
to look into the merits of this drama before staging some of the worn- 
out and frivolous themes of the present day. [ee 


The Life of the Blessed Therese of the Child Jesus. Price: $1.00. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


In a series of pictures the life scenes of this Blessed child of God 
are depicted. Every photo is clear and distinct. The French verses 
have been translated into English by the Carmelites of Santa Clara, 
California. No better book could be placed in childish hands than this 
superb little volume. Adults too, will find it an inspiration to cultivate 
the love of God and to serve Him better in their daily lives. 


The Soul of the Sacred Liturgy. By the Abbé A. Sicard. heteseah 
75 cents. (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis.) 


To teach the laity to understand the Sacred Liturgy, to love the 
public worship of God, and thereby acquire a more perfect love for 
the Creator, is the object of the author in issuing this volume. It is 
not a scientific treatise, but rather a popular exposition of the cere- 
monies of religion. The history of Liturgy is given without the 
technical details that might pall on the ordinary reader and the 
various ceremonies are clearly and simply explained. The Revs. 
R. J. Benson and S. A. Raemers have furnished an accurate and 
pleasing translation. 1. &. &., 


Note.—The price of Confessions of St. Augustine in the translation 
of Sir Tobie Matthew (Benziger Brothers) reviewed in our Septem- 
ber issue should have been given as $2.00 instead of $1.00. 
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A FIRST BOOK IN ETHICS 
By HENRY WOODS, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Ethics in the University 
. of Santa Clara. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 


A most practical book, with marked characteristics which will commend it very strongly 
to professors, teachers and studenis. Method: A general thesis is propounded and proved, 
and becomes the source of a series of corollaries, of which each touches questions of para- 
mount interest and daily occurrence. 

Because of its practical teaching features, insuring interest and ready comprehension by 
the student, this book will be welcomed as a text in every school and college in which 
elementary Ethics is taught. 


SCRIPTURE MANUAL 
By J. SIMON, 0.S.M. Cloth. 


This book contains, in one volume: Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures; Special 
Introduction to the Old Testament; Special Introduction to the New Testament; Appendix 
of Documents and Texts Relating to Holy Scripture. 

This book is, therefore, a complete introduction to the study of the Bible, in one volume, 
by an exceptionally competent author, for many years Professor of Sacred Scripture. 

Further details and price will be announced later. 


-HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


An Elementary Text Book of Personal Hygiene and Physiology Based 

on Catholic Principles, by FRANCIS J. DORE, S.J., PH.D., M.D. Dean 

of the School of Social Service, Fordham University. With many illus- 

trations and a complete index. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 

This book is intended to be used in our Catholic parochial and high schools. It fills 

a long felt need, because while there have been many text books written on the important 

subject of Hygiene, they have all emphasized the acquirement of health as the CHIEF AIM 

of life, without which happiness is impossible. These books thus tend to make youthful 

readers too material, and cause them to lose sight of the much more weighty SPIKITUAL 

INTERESTS of mankind. “Health and Happiness” demonstrates the close interweaving of 

Science and Religion, and shows how an unbiased study of the former naturally trains the 
mind in the knowledge and love of out First and Last End. 


A MANUAL OF APOLOGETICS 
By the Rev. F. J. KOCH. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, 


D.D. Cloth. Net, $1.00. 

“The Pook should find a place in our colleges and in the upper classes of our high 

schools. The complaint is often heard that many of our youths are inadequately prepared 

to meet the insidious attack of modern infidelity. When they hear or read objections to 

their faith, they know not what or how to reply. Thus they sometimes lose, if they do not 

deny, their faith. With the present Manual and the aid of a competent teacher such danger 
would be made at least more remote.”—The Ecclesiastical Review. 


SELECT RECITATIONS, ORATIONS AND DRAMATIC SCENES 


An Elocutionary Manual, containing selections from the leading poets, 
orators and dramatists, supplied with copious and minute directions for 
their correct, graceful and impressive delivery, by C. J. BIRBECK, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution and English Literature. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


“The book may properly be styled ‘Elocution Self-taught,’ and must prove valuable to 
any one aspiring to success in this fine art.”—Educational Review. 
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RECITATIONS WITH ACTIONS, FOR CHILDREN 
By LUCY ALLEN. Paper cover. akon, Net, 60c. 
The pieces are simple, as they are intended for the very youngest as well as for those 
who have made a beginning. All of them are accompanied by actions. This is necessary, 
as a young child gains delight from mere motion of the limbs, while his love of imitation 
is very strong. Moreover, he possesses a ceaseless activity of body, which must be used if 
his mind is to be occupied for even a short time on any subject. 


THE INSTRUCTION AND MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
A Plain and Practical Exposition of the Principles of Christian Peda- 
gogy, by the Rev. P. A. HALPIN, PH.D. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 


“The book is deserving of high commendation and the writer in producing it has done 
excellent service for the cause of Christian education.”—Catholic Book Notes. 


THE METHOD OF THE CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
By the Rev. P. A. HALPIN, PH.D. Paper cover. Net, 40c. 


TEACHER'S HANDBOOK TO THE CATECHISM 
A practical Explanation of Catholic Doctrine for School and Pulpit, 
with special regard and minute directions for the catechizing of chil- 
dren, and numerous stories and examples in illustration of each lesson, 
by the Rev. A. Urban. The Faith; The Commandments; The Means 
of Grace. Three volumes. Cloth. Per set, net, $4.50. 
“Rarely does a teacher find an explanation of the doctrines of Faith so clear and so 
explicit as that embodied in this handbook. The special excellence of this work lies in the 
instructions themselves. They are admirable, lucid and emphatic; they are simple enough 
for the comprehension of any normal child in the middle and upper classes of Parochial and 
Sunday-schools. Their particular merit, perhaps, from a teacher’s point of view, will be in 


a natural sequence of treatment which holds the attention and assists the memory.”—The 
Catholic Universe. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S EXPLANATION OF THE BALTI- 
MORE CATECHISM 
The Best Handbook of Catechism Explanation for School or Sunday- 
School. By the Rev. A. URBAN. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 
1. The explanation is plain, clear and explicit. 
2. Essentials are duly emphasized. 
3. The method shows a grasp of the child mind gained by long and practical experience 
in the schoolroom. 
4. The treatment assists the memory. 
5. Example, illustration, and historical incident are introduced to avoid dryness no 
less than to drive home the lesson. 
6. Rehearsing Questions and Answers are appended to each lesson. The questions are 
placed with the lessons (not at the end of the book), and the ANSWERS ARE GIVEN. 


FIRST RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS FOR LITTLE ONES 
The Catholic Faith simply explained to the youngest pupils, with par- 
ticular view to their practical moral training. With an appendix: 
Instructions on First Confession. By the Rev. A. SCHAFFLER. Cloth. 
Net, $1.35. 
“A series of simple and beautiful explanations of the Faith for children, with their 


practical moral training always in sight, by a priest who loves children with a Christlike 
love and knows their spiritual needs.”—The Pilot. 


EASY CATECHETICS FOR THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR 
Primary Instruction in the Chief Truths of Religion, by the Rev. A. 
URBAN. Cloth. Net, 75c. 


This is indeed a priceless book for the catechist. In the child’s own language the author 
sets forth the rudiments of our Faith, God, Creation, Redemption, Eternal Reward or 
Punishment, etc., and explains the Our Father, the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Stories, anecdotes and illustrations from the daily life of the child are frequently interwoven 
with the story and greatly contribute to the lucidity and attractiveness of the explanation. 

“His (the author’s) method should meet with success, for it is based on experience and 
observation, carefully systematized.”—The Month. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 54 Park Place, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD AND THEIR PRACTICAL APPLI- 


CATION IN DAILY LIFE 
A Handbook for the Thorough Instruction of Children. By the Rev. 
J. V. SCHUBERT. Cloth. Net, $1.50. 
“The author manifests profound pedagogical insight and handles his theme in such a way 


that ‘it is not beyond the reach of the child’s undeveloped faculties.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 
“A work that may be of genuine help to the catechist of our young people.”—Ave Maria. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK TO BIBLE HISTORY 
A practical Commentary for use in parochial and Sunday-schools, by 
the Rev. A. URBAN. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 


“The work has been most carefully prepared and is admirably suited to its purpose.”— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 

“The Handbook does infinite credit to the ability, the industry, and the laborious research 
which Father Urban has brought to bear upon the work. It should speedily become a 
popular standard textbook among all engaged in imparting Scriptural knowledge to the young.” 
—The Age. . 


THE SUNDAY GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 
For use in School and Church. By the Rev. M. PARKS. Cloth. 
Net, $2.00. 
“The idea of introducing the children to the treasures of the Gospel is a most felicitous 
and commendable one. It is carried out quite successfully by the Reverend Parks’ diction 


and manner of treatment, and is well adapted to the comprehension of the little ones.”— 
The Ecclesiastical Review. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF FIRST COM- 
MUNICANTS 

With an Appendix: Preparation for First Confession. By the Rev. J. 

R. TAYLOR. Cloth. Net, 75e. 

“Their plainness, and for the most part practicalness, are beyond praise, so also are the 

plan and proportion and the clarity (not always the same thing as plainness) of the whole 

book. No priest or teacher could fail to profit by the attentive study of it as a model of 


method in elementary doctrinal instruction. The selection of illustrative stories is also far 
better than is usual in such books.”—i'he Month. 


CHILDREN’S RETREATS 
Preparing for First Confession, First Holy Communion, and Confirma- 
tion, with an appendix of examples and anecdotes, by the Rev. P. A. 


HALPIN, PH.D. Cloth. Net, $1.50. 


“These instructions are beautifully adapted to penetrate the youthful soul, and we 
heartily recommend the book.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN ON PRACTICAL VIRTUE 
From the French of Abbé VERDRIE. Clcth. Net, 75c. 


“It is an admirable book for those in charge of children.”—The Catholic Bulletin. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
; I. The Enormity of the Sin of Impurity. II. Incentives to Impurity. 
III. Company Keeping. By Father I. de BRESSANVIDO, O.F.M. 
Paper cover. Net, 30c. 
A most important and difficult subject treated vigorously, but discreetly. 


GOD-SPEED 


Will-wishing in Verse and Prose, for all occasions. Cloth. Net, 90c. 

Verses for the New Year, for birthdays, for Christmas, for engagements and weddings, 

jubilees, silver and golden weddings, anniversaries, verses of farewell, etc., etc. Also poetry 

appropriate for occasions of death and mourning, elegies, inscriptions for tombstones, etc.; 

with an appendix of prose compositions: addresses, letters, memorials, resolutions, testimonials, 

etc., to teachers, clergymen, etc., salutatory addresses and valedictoy orations for school 
festivals. 
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TEACH THROUGH THE EYE 








A simple ‘and. practical instrumént gxving most vivid and brilliant images 
sharp and clear to the edges. Models fer both lantern slides and. opaque 
objects—-for showing maps, photos, colored pictures and specimens in natural , 

colors. 


‘Mode! C (illustrated) has new. antémiatic gas-filled Mazda Lassen 4 
with any lamp-socket.. Price for lantern slide use, $60.00 and up. 


Other models for lantern slides, $52.00 and up. ie 
Balopticons for latitern slides and opaque objects, $80.00 and up. 


A STEREOPTICON i is an unlimited source of instruction and 
amusement. 


A STEREOPTICON giuickly pays for itself and is a pies 
source of ‘income. 


CATHOLIC STEREOPTICON LECTURES 
The Catechism™’.......2.% 1. @ slides The Rosary 


ae Veco e eee 








Bible History 92 

The History. of the Church.. 91 

A Visit to the Catacombs... 60 

Around the World with the 

Missionaries 

Christ in Art 

The Madonna in Art....... 66 

A Visit to Rome. I‘..... 

A Visit to,Rome, II 

The Holy Father and the 
Vatican 

A Sybian to the Holy 

I—Jerusal em 

A Pilgrimage ‘to. the Holy 
Land. II—Palestine ..../ 72 

BOGOR 0s sadioate coves Or 


‘The Our Father .......... . 24 


The Hail. Mary 21 
.. ‘The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ay 
: The Stations of the Cross...: 14 


The slides are. not rented. 





The Nativity of 
The Life of Christ for Children 16 


The Life of the Blessed vers . 


St, Francis, of Abatel.. ..<..' 


St. Ignatius ...... a EL FSI - 45. 


Blessed: Joan of Are...... “2 


The Church and: the Woman 40 


The Church and. the Poor: . 35 


iChristopher Columbus ..... a 


The Ecclesiastical Year..... 


' The Passion Play at Oberam- . 


mergau, 1916 .... 92 
Catholic Sanctuaries. and 
Shrines’ m the United: 
States and Canada ....:..:72 
Patriotism of Catholies ‘in 
America® ...... st ass 
A. Trip Through Catholic 


Ireland Sees eerese esses oems 


black; 75c, ‘net per slide, artistically colored. 
Lecture FREE OF CHARGE with complete sets. Lectures not sapplied 


stags 


Send for complete Catalog of Apparatas and Slides . 


ie | slides 
2H 


sR 28 Bf 8 eB 


The purchase pe is 50c. eet per slide, 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER (Inc.), 54 Park Place, New York 


Agents for the BAUSCH. and LOMB Balopticons ) 
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‘oes are slides produced by La Bonne Presse and Mazo, in Paris.’ ‘The 
# Wlides are all beautifully and artistically colored. 


” ‘A set; or sets, of these slides. would: make:an ideal éife of pecanadsend : 
“value, to a convent, school or Other institution. ~ 


The scion sets are now on hand, at special prices, for this wick only: 


- JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 54 Park Place, ‘NEW YORK 








Shapetet Stereopticon Slides” 


SLIDES. PRICE 


Youikfel Saimte 8 oe ee ES i CRABS x va 20. "S18.00- 

o Tarcianie, oi. Oe ee Fe has Buide ole CeO 22 19.68 
ME Ragheb 50550 ek odes SR Jala gy a 40.00 
Susegle oF Egypt. 624 oss aia oe 6 oon? bey wnt 28 - 25.00 * 
~The Catacombs. (Mazo)... 2.24... 06 S20 8. 28 25.00 i 
Fhe Catacombs (Bonne Presse) WE Sank awe MES ake ace 60 54,00 - 
The: Holy Childhood ©... 2.0 sc... 2 0.450500 eerie 30: 27.00. 
The ‘Holy abe Ccccond Oak) Bee he 46 ~ 44,00. 
pS FA 8 | OLAS Sear eRe iy s UN ie tage ne Se 31 27.60 
The New Testament ‘(an capanially fine set, nitae vonk 

. famous German masters) <2 un 114 96,00 


. As some of these sets may be sold out when your order reaches us, please. 
“name a substitute set in addition to your original “choice,” 


There are no lectures supplied ‘with these slides. 
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RATISBON BREVIARY 


Black genuine Turkey Morocco, first quality, flexible, pir under gold edges. 


“to change. H 


$2 Barclay Street, New York City 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio |} 
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JUST PUBLISHED — New Revised Edition of the World Renowned . 


in 18_mo. size (4 x 6. inches) 


“Im thie edition the Prayers of the “Ordiriarium” for each day ate repeated, and 
Re AAO ee Meee coronene ee Seen He ey: 


PRICE LIST OF BINDINGS i 
Black Sheepskin, flexible, gilt edges. Net. ..... 660s pipeneeee ete edencevas $14.00 ih 








INGE 0s bebe ee sev ehew oo Sow one A thse Cale 63 vob aeandee fad bee's BS « 19.00 nh 
ee ik Eick: cacy Wied AkecGtoks bce cea Aico, al bac al 8 ca 
= - edges. Net aeeeeve @aeaeeveneeveeaep eevee eeeeaeee eeewvwe eee ee eee eeweee eee se 19.00 
Red Rusia Leather, flexible, red under gold edges. POR SS ate Sd asks tees 210054 


Specimen page. cheerfully sent upon request :- 


Out supply is arriving in small installments and only those resi their orders i Ao 
at once can’ be assured a copy within a reasonable time. The Breviaries are forwarded } 
strictly in turn: as orders therefor are received. , 


Owing to the unsettled conditions .of the ‘Buropean market, prices’ are’ nubjer 


FREDERICK PUSTET. CO. (Inc.) | ee : 
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